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THE ORIGINAL 
LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


MILLAR BURROWS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


IGHT years ago C. F. Burney! attempted to prove that the 
Greek Gospel of John was a translation from Aramaic. C. C. Tor- 
rey,” though rejecting some of Burney’s evidence, supported the 
main thesis with additional material of his own. At about the same 
time J.A.Montgomery*® argued independently for the Jewish 
origin of the gospel, as shown by both thought and language, but 
did not postulate translation from an Aramaic original. Burney’s 
arguments were critically examined by G. R. Driver‘ and 0. T. 
Allis,> and W. H. Howard® has reviewed the evidence in connec- 
tion with the whole problem of Semitisms in the New Testament. 
Recent commentators, while not entirely ignoring the theory of 
translation, have not attempted to discuss it thoroughly. 
The question can be decided only on the basis of a detailed exa- 
mination of the evidence. General considerations of antecedent 


1 The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 1922. 

2 The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John, Harvard Theological Review; 
XVI (1923), pp. 305—344. 

3 The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John, 1923. 

4 The Original Language of the Fourth Gospel, Jewish Guardian, (1923), 
pp. 1—8. 

5 The Alleged Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Princeton Theolog- 
ical Review, XXVI (1928), pp. 531—572. 

6 Appendix to vol. II of Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, 1929. 
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probability need not prejudice our judgment of the philological 
data. The hypothesis of Aramaic origin does not necessarily in- 
volve composition in Palestine, nor does it commit us to any par- 
ticular view regarding the date or the authorship of the gospel. 
Aramaic was spoken, by Jews and Gentiles, in many places outside 
of Palestine.? Doubtless composition in Aramaic would be more 
likely in some places than in others and would limit somewhat the 
audience for whom the book was intended—unless, indeed, the author 
felt incapable of literary expression in Greek and preferred to write 
(or dictate) in his native tongue, leaving it to someone more at home 
in Greek to translate for him. But the question of provenance and 
the question of language may and should be kept distinct. 

So also the religious and philosophical background of the gospel, 
while not altogether unrelated to the question of the original lan- 
guage, cannot be used as a conclusive argument either for or against 
the theory of translation. If the gospel was written in Aramaic it 
would not follow, for example, that the Logos of John was the 
Memra of the Targums. Hellenistic thought was not unknown in 


Palestine or in Aramaic speaking communities elsewhere, and there 
was nothing to prevent its use by Aramaic writers.® 


I. Old Testament Quotations 


Burney (chap. VIII) examines in detail John’s quotations from 
the Old Testament, comparing them with the LXX and with the 
original Hebrew. His conclusion is that they were based on the 
Hebrew, though modified (perhaps by the translator) under the 
influence of the LXX. In one instance (7 3s) he finds reason to 
believe that the quotation was made in Aramaic, but his argument 
is based on a supposed mistranslation which is unconvincing. 


7 Burney, pp. 127—132, argues at length for Antioch as the home of the 
gospel. Salvatorelli (Harvard Theological Review, Oct. 1929, p. 357) speaks 
of the orientation of the Fourth Gospel in the sphere “‘of an oriental-gnostic, 
mysteric current of religious thought’”’ as ‘“‘confirming the recent theory... 
that our Greek gospel is a translation from the Aramaic.” The question of 
dialect is briefly discussed below, p. 110. 

8 On this point cf. Torrey, pp. 309ff. 
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Torrey (p.327) holds that the quotations were made in the origin- 
al Hebrew. Montgomery (p. 23n) explains them by loose citation 
of the LXX or the use of a Palestinian translation, probably “pre- 
Theodotionic.” Driver (p.1) expresses the opinion that the evang- 
elist was more familiar with the Targums than with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, though demonstrably “not unacquainted” with the latter. 

Evidently there is room for difference of opinion in the matter, 
but we need not stop to discuss the quotations in detail. When all 
is said and done, agreement or disagreement with the LXX proves 
nothing as to the language in which the gospel was written. Where 
John follows the Hebrew as against the LXX, he may have used a 
different Greek version, as Montgomery suggests, or he may have 
made independent use of the original, though writing in Greek. On 
the other hand, when he agrees with the LXX, the use of similar or 
identical language in translating the same original is not surpris- 
ing. Even where John and the LXX agree as against the Hebrew, 
both may have used a text differing from the MT, or, as Burney 
says, the wording of the quotation may have been accommodated to 
the LXX by the translator or by copyists. Any argument based 
upon the form of the Old Testament quotations in John, therefore, 
is of little force one way or the other. Not in scattered quotations, 
but in the evangelist’s own language throughout the book is the 
important evidence to be sought. 


II. Apparent Semitisms Justified By Greek Usage 

The Greek of the Fourth Gospel is, as Torrey says (p.306), “decid- 
edly less awkward than the typical renderings of Semitic originals.” 
The style is “remarkably simple and clear” and the diction “gen- 
erally free from barbarisms.” Nevertheless there are many ex- 
pressions which look like literal reproductions of characteristic Sem- 
itic idioms. Only by a close examination of these expressions can 
we hope to determine whether or not an Aramaic original lies back 
of our text. Sometimes an expression which immediately catches 
the eye of a Semitic scholar and appears to him to be an obvious 
Semitism turns out to be quite normal in Greek also. “The 
weakness of Dr. Burney’s case,” says Howard (p. 483), “‘is that he 

7* 
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has not allowed for the coincidence of many of the Aramaic con- 
structions found in the Greek of the Fourth Gospel with usages that 
were equally common in the colloquial Greek of the period.” Where 
this is shown to be the case, of course, the expression in question 
ceases to have any value as evidence of translation. 

Certainly the Greek of our evangelist is not that of an Attic pur- 
ist. It shares with the Koine in general a number of traits which 
cannot be attributed to Semitic influence (e.g. such forms as 
juny, noes, and oidauev, the confusion of od and wu, and the loose 
use of the cases with prepositions). When the Koine has‘other 
usages which happen to correspond to Semitic idioms, therefore, it 
is not necessarily significant that examples of such expressions 
should be found in the gospel. Driver and Howard have shown 
that several of the characteristics of John’s Greek which Burney 
has cited as indicating an Aramaic original were also more or less 
characteristic of Hellenistic Greek in general, ot at least can be 
paralleled in Greek writings where Semitic influence is out of the 
question. For this reason the following expressions cannot be re- 
garded as indicating translation: 

(1) Change of construction after a participle. 132 Te@éaua ro 
mvevpa KkaTaBaivov... kat Euevev. 5 44 AauBavovres, Kat... Ov Cn- 
TEITE, 

(2) Historical present, especially with verbs of saying. This is 
“extremely frequent” in John and is pointed out by Burney 
(pp. 87—90) and Montgomery (p. 18) as corresponding to the 
Aramaic participle, but Howard (p. 456, following Thackeray) says 
that it was common in both literary and vernacular Greek in classic- 
al times, and “was increasingly regarded as vernacular” in the 
Hellenistic period. 

(3) Imperfect as equivalent of the Aramaic participle with MO. 
Both Burney (pp. 90—93) and Montgomery (p. 17) note that this 
distinctively Aramaic use of the participle may account for the 
frequent use of the imperfect in John, as Allen had claimed for its 
still more frequent use in Mark. Howard, however, quoting (p. 457) 
a note by Moulton, shows that even Mark actually uses the imper- 
fect less than do Appian and Polybius. 
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(4) Periphrastic use of jv with the present participle: e.g. jv Baz- 
tiCwv, 128; 323; 1040; with other verbs, 1 9; 26; 111; 13 2s; 
18 18, 25, 30. Burney, as Howard remarks (p. 452), does not men- 
tion these ten instances of a construction which exactly reproduces 
the Aramaic idiom just noted as the equivalent of the Greek im- 
perfect tense. Howard (p. 451) asserts that in John and in Paul, 
though not in the rest of the New Testament, this construction is 
justified by “a certain emphasis,” as in classical Greek. In the 
Johannine passages the emphasis is by no means “certain, whatever 
may be true of Paul, but inasmuch as the usage occurs in Paul 
and in classical Greek it cannot be counted as evidence of transla- 
tion, though it would naturally occur frequently in a translation 
from Aramaic. 

(5) Redundant adverbial use of the relative with a cognate verb: 
17 264 ayarn ijv wyarnoas we. Howard (pp. 419f) shows that this 
idiom is common in Paul (especially in Ephesians) and gives a 
citation from Epictetus to show that it is not Semitic. 

(6) Demonstrative pronoun in apposition with a noun: 16 13 éxeivos, 
TO mvevma THs GAnOeias. Burney (p. 83) compares this with Da- 
niel 2 s2 NOO¥ NW; Driver (p. 4) accepts the parallel but says in 
both cases we have only regular apposition, as in Iliad XXIV. 90, 
Keivos ... méryas Beds. 

(7) Redundant personal pronoun: 9 13 abTov... Tév Tore TupXov; 
918 av’rov Tov avaBdé\yavros. Burney (pp. 85f) sees in 918 the 
Aramaic anticipation of a genitive by a suffix (cp. Dan. 2 20 

NTN rinY). No other example of this construction appears 
in John, but Burney considers this example “so striking that it 
should surely count for much in estimating the theory of trans- 
lation.” Allis, however, among other objections, points out 
(pp. 548 ff) that the participial phrase, if a translation, would be a 
free rendering of an Aramaic relative clause, and that a translator 
who thus substituted a Greek idiom for the Aramaic clause would 
not be likely to reproduce so literally the redundant suffix. In 
9 13 Burney (p.86) finds the similar use of the suffix to anticipate 
the direct object of a verb. Driver, however, says (p. 4) that the 
anticipative use of the pronoun is found in Plato, and that the Koine 


BASS64A 
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uses avTos in the sense of “the aforesaid.” Howard (pp. 431 ff) 
refers to Moulton’s Prolegomena and the Moulton and Milligan 
Vocabulary for papyrus examples, adding also other parallels. 

(8) Frequent and unclassical use of iva. 1 27 a&tos a Avow, 
Burney (pp. 72f) shows by comparison with the Synoptic parallels 
that this iva clause is interchangeable with an infinitive, both con- 
structions being rendered in Syriac by the particle 9. Hence, he 
reasons, John’s iva represents the Aramaic 3. Driver (p. 5) gives 
a parallel from Demosthenes and remarks that in the last century 
B. C. wa was already beginning to replace the infinitive, as it has 
completely in modern Greek. 


922 cweréOewTo... va; 11 50 cuudépe... va. For both of 
these Driver (p. 5) cites good Greek parallels. 

(9) Special uses of prepositions. 21 6 amo Tov rAjOous. This 
recalls the causal use of }, but Howard (p. 461) shows that it is 
both classical and vernacular Greek. 

16 30 €v TovTw moTevouev. For this causal use, says Howard 
(p. 463), there is some support in the papyri, though the influence 


of the LXX is possible here. 

20 30 evamiov. Common throughout the New Testament. 

1 1 zpos with the accusative, meaning with. Both Burney (p. 29) 
and Montgomery (p. 24) point out that this corresponds to the use 
of ny i in Aramaic. Driver (p. 2) and Howard (p. 467) deny, how- 
ever, “that the construction is an Aramaism. It is found in 1John1 2 
and is by no means uncommon in the rest of the New Testament. 

(10) Numerals. 201, 197% sua caBBarwv. Medieval and modern 
Greek have this use of the cardinal for the ordinal, says Howard 
(p. 439; cp. 174 and Proleg. 96). 

20 12 va... €va, meaning “one... the other.” This expression 
Howard attributes to the gradual disuse of uev... de in Hellenistic 
Greek. 

(11) Negatives. 3 16; 6 39; 11 26; 12 46 was... ov (uy). Burney 
(p. 98) cites 6 39 and 12 46, but, as Allis notes (p. 561), overlooks 
the other two passages. Allis also remarks that Burney’s parallels 
include several from Paul.® Driver (pp. 4f), citing Aesch. Prom.215, 

® Unfortunately the force of Allis’ observation, here and elsewhere in his 
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says that this construction is very emphatic in classical Greek; in 
John it is merely weakened. Howard (p. 434) gives seven examples 
of the construction in 1 John, where, he says, was is positive in 
meaning and the negative particle refers to the verb. As a matter of 
fact this is true of the usage in the gospel: it does not really repre- 
sent the distinctive Semitic idiom. At the same time the combina- 
tion of this usage with the redundant e£ avrov in 6 39, as Mont- 
gomery points out (p. 17), is noteworthy. 

(12) Particular expressions. 1 6; 3 1 ovoua avry. This idiom is 
noted by Burney (p. 30) and Montgomery (p. 16). Since it occurs 
frequently in the LXX, it might be a Biblicism (v. 2.), but it need not 
be even that, for according to Driver (p. 2) it was almost the regu- 
lar idiom in postclassical Greek. 

111 ta ta and of to; cp. ets Ta ida 16 32; 19 27 and 
Acts 21 6. Burney (p. 33) sees in this expression a translation of 
the Aramaic 75%. Driver’s objection (p. 2) that of avroo would 
be more literal has little force. But in this case Burney does not 
claim that the expressions are foreign to Greek usage; his conten- 


tion is simply that they afford a natural rendering of the Aramaic 
idiom. 


13 5 jpéaro. For a full treatment of the pleonastic use of apxoua 
in the New Testament Howard (p..456) refers to an article by 
J. W. Hunkin,?° who denies Aramaic influence except in Mark and 
in some of the sayings of Jesus in Luke. The idiomatic use of 
“W in Aramaic may be reflected here, but not necessarily. A writer 
in any language might use the word begin in this connection. The 
verb apxouat is not used elsewhere in John, except in 8 9 (in the 
Pericope de Adultera). 


article, is weakened by a singularly inapposite type of reasoning. The double 
negative also, he says, is common in John, and it is distinctly Greek; there- 
fore “‘the evidence clearly shows a preference for the Greek mode of expres- 
sion.” Asif a translator was in duty bound to prefer modes of expression that 
were not Greek! Naturally Greek idioms would be used except where some 
definite cause produced a departure from them. The question is why any 
unidiomatic expressions were used. 
10 Journal of Theological Studies, xxv. 390—402. 
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All of the foregoing expressions and idioms can be explained by 
postclassical Greek usage. Their presence in the Fourth Gospel may 
mean only that the evangelist used the living language of his day 
instead of the artificial style of the rhetoricians. Of course this does 
not prove that the gospel was composed in Greek. The use of these 
forms of speech may have been due to the influence of a Semitic 
original. But since a Greek writer also might employ such expres- 
sions, their occurrence does not prove translation or even make it 
distinctly probable. 

When these expressions have been eliminated, however, there 
yet remain in John, as in other parts of the New Testament, many 
turns of speech which correspond to well known Semitic idioms, and 
for which no parallels in either literary or vernacular Greek have 
been found. “Deissmanism” has proved inadequate to account for 
all the phenomena of New Testament Greek: witness J. H. Moul- 
ton’s ‘“‘progressive tendency to do full justice to the influence of 
translation” where it may reasonably be posited (Howard, p. 413). 
Whether or not translation was the cause of John’s Semitisms, 


some kind of Semitic influence must be acknowledged. 


III, Biblicisms 

Since the LXX was the Bible of Greek-speaking Jews and Chri- 
stians, it may well have been regarded, as Howard says (p. 478), 
as “‘a standard of sacred speech.” Following H. J. Cadbury, How- 
ard refers (I. c.) to the use of Biblical English by Bunyan and Lin- 
coln; he also contrasts the Biblical style of Charles Wesley’s ser- 
mons and the conversational English of his Letters and Journals. 
The influence of the LXX would appear, a priori, to afford a na- 
tural explanation oi the Semitic idioms in the New Testament. 
Doubtless it was the cause of many of them. 

Whether the particular Semitisms of the Fourth Gospel, how- 
ever, were actually the result of Biblical influence in the Greek is 
another question. In the first place, one must ask whether John’s 
Semitisms are the same as those of the LXX. In this connection 
Burney (pp. 7—17) distinguishes sharply between Hebraisms and 
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Aramaisms and discusses in detail a number of Hebraisms common 
to the LXX and the New Testament, viz. 

(1) éyévero “introducing a time-determination” (Heb. ‘1%). 

(2) “Enforcement of verb by cognate substantive in Dative” 
(corresponding to the infinitive absolute). 

(3) rpooriOnu to indicate repetition of an act (Heb. *\"O1). 

(4) wopevou (irae) ets etpiyyv (aie) 72) 

(5) evwmov, évarTi, evayTiov (355, syd, ‘J'Y3). 

(6) zpo mpocwrou, aro mpoow7ou, emi mpoowrov, emi Tporw- 
ov ('3B2, "280, "3B°2). 

(7) ro mpocwrov éoripicey (0°32 OW). 

(8) AauBavew rpdcwrov (O°D NY). 

(9) didcome = ‘put’ ete. (}213). 

Of these Hebraisms Burney says (p. 15), “We observe that they 
are characteristically Lucan, and in some cases exclusively so.” He 
regards them as derived from the LXX, though in Revelation and 
perhaps in Lk. 1—2 the Hebraisms are due, he thinks, to “first- 
hand imitation of Biblical Hebrew style” (p. 16). One of these ex- 
pressions, evwmiov, we have already (p. 100) dismissed as post- 
classical Greek. Only one of the others occurs in John, and that 
only once: the cognate dative in the sense of the Hebrew infinitive 
absolute appears in 3 29 xapa xaipe. Even this might have been 
included above under Section II, since many parallels in Greek 
literature have been pointed out (cf. Howard, p. 444). It is also 
noteworthy that the LXX often employs the participle instead of 
the cognate dative to render the intensive infinitive absolute. This 
use of the participle, as Burney remarks (p. 13), appears nowhere in 
the New Testament except in a few quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The list of Hebraisms characteristic of the LXX but not found 
in the Fourth Gospel might be considerably extended. It would 
include such expressions as the use of adeAgds for a reciprocal pro- 
noun, avjp for écacros, feos Toei pera, Cnreiv Thy \puxiy, 
evdoxeiv év, and évexev. Of course in such a matter the argument 
from silence is of limited cogency. One must ask, among other 
things, what occasion the writer had to use the particular idioms in 
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question. At the same time such expressions as those just cited 
and the others quoted above from Burney would almost certainly 
be used by any writer consciously imitating the biblical style. An 
English writer imitating the style of the King James Version would 
not only use archaic forms of verb and pronoun; he would also in- 
troduce expressions like “And it came to pass,’ “Behold,” and 
“Go to, now.” An occasional biblical allusion or echo of biblical 
phraseology might, of course, be introduced here and there by a 
writer whose style showed no other trace of Semitic influence. 
Instances of this, however, would be relatively few and fairly 
obvious. 

Unconscious influence would not involve a high degree of color- 
ing or great frequency of Semitisms. It would betray itself rather 
by the occasional use of biblical expressions in an idiomatic context, 
as in the case of the little boy of my acquaintance who prayed, “Let 
me have a good time all the days of my life.”’ Not a few of the Sem- 
itic idioms which occur in the Fourth Gospel were familiar to the 
readers of the LX X. Their value as evidence of translation, there- 
fore, is subject to a substantial discount. The following Semitisms 
are found both in John and in the LXX: 

(1) Paratazis. Burney (p. 56) cites this prominent character- 
istic of John’s style as “peculiarly Semitic,” and Howard notes 
(p. 420) that while Lagrange considers it an Aramaism in John, Milli- 
gan (Vocab. of the Gk. Test., s. v. cai) attributes it to the influence 
of the LXX, where certainly it is sufficiently characteristic. Driver 
(p. 1) says that it is common in Greek, especially in later colloquial 
Greek, and that a foreigner would naturally adopt vernacular ex- 
pressions coinciding with the regular constructions of his native 
tongue. 

(2) Under the head of Parataxis the comparative rarity of the 
aorist participle describing action anterior to the finite verb and the 
comparative rarity of the genitive absolute are emphasized by Bur- 
ney (pp. 56—63), who explains them as due in part to parataxis and 
in part to the use of temporal clauses, as in Aramaic. Driver again 
(p. 3) postulates the adoption by a foreigner of constructions cor- 
responding to his native idiom, but even this is unnecessary. Tor- 
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rey (p. 322) denies that the genitive absolute is infrequent in John, 
remarking that Burney himself gives seventeen instances and that 
it is used exactly as in the LXX. Of course for Torrey this does 
not mean that John’s usage has been influenced by the LXX, but 
that the translator of John used in these passages the same Greek 
renderings as the translators of the LXX had used for the same 
Semitic idioms. But inasmuch as parataxis and temporal clauses 
were familiar to the early Christians from the LXX, Burney’s use 
of them as evidence of translation is ‘nconclusive. Indeed the fact 
that they are so distinctly characteristic of the LXX is the only 
reason for listing them here rather than as “Apparent Semitisms 
Justified by Greek Usage.” 

(3) The infrequency of wev and dé also, though urged by Bur- 
ney (pp. 68f) as pointing to an Aramaic original, might be due to 
biblical influence. In this case, however, such an explanation is 
hardly plausible unless it be supposed that the evangelist read the 
LXX and nothing else. 

(4) 11 47 Ti wotovpev; While not cited by any of the writers who 
argue for a Semitic original, this expression may be mentioned 
here because the “deliberative present indicative” is one of the 
characteristic idioms of the LXX. 

(5) Frequency of the first and second personal pronouns without 
emphasis. Both Burney (pp. 79—82) and Montgomery (pp. 18f) 
attribute this to the Aramaic use of a participle for a finite verb, 
the pronoun being necessary in this construction to define the sub- 
ject. Torrey (p. 322) says, “This is one of the most striking and 
certain Aramaisms in John.” Driver (p. 4), however, emphasizes 
the fact that all of the instances of the first and second personal 
pronouns and many of the cases where the pronoun of the third 
person is expressed are in quotations of sayings or conversations 
which were presumably spoken in Aramaic. Evidences of trans- 
lation in such quotations do not prove that the book was written 
in Aramaic, unless the sayings and conversations were composed 
by the evangelist himself. In any case some kind of Aramaic in- | 
fluence is probable, yet Hebrew also uses unemphatic pronouns, 
and it is conceivable that a writer steeped in the language of the 
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LXX might use them more than one whose literary models were 
the native Greek authors. 

(6) Substantival use of obros and éxeivos. Burney’s interpretation 
of this usage (pp. 82—84) as reproducing the Aramaic N¥7 is rejected 
by Driver (p. 4), who says that the demonstratives refer to what has 
gone before, inaccordance withGreek practice, though headmits that 
the construction is overworked owing to its similarity to the Aramaic 
idiom. The LXX also frequently uses the pronouns in this way. 

(7) Redundant pronoun referring to a preceding relative. Burney 
(pp. 34f) cites as examples of this decidedly Semitic construction 
1 6, 27, 38; 9 36; 13 26; 18 9. The first is not a case in point. Torrey 
(p. 323) gives the second as “a perfect example’ and 13 26 as 
“equally good,” and pronounces unsuccessful the attempt of Well- 
hausen to dispose of 1 33. Driver (p. 4), however, explains 133 
and 13 26 by the classical practice of continuing a relative clause by 
clauses having personal pronouns in place of the relative. If John 
extends this usage to “single-limbed” clauses, says Driver, he is 
only overworking the idiom, as in modern colloquial Greek. Tor- 
rey admits that the construction would be possible in Greek, but 
says that it would not be chosen by “cultivated authors, such as 
our New Testament writers,” that it would not be imitated ex- 
cept by forgers, and that it would be easily taken over in trans- 
lation. But, as a matter of fact, Driver continues, 18 9 is good 
Greek, and in 1 27 and 9 3¢ wa is not a relative particle. Now Bur- 
ney’s citation of 9 6 is governed by his (unjustified) contention that 
tva is a mistranslation of the relative 3. In 1 27, however, it is 
not %va but of that is resumed by avrov. A better example of the 
Semitic idiom than this verse could hardly be found, but it proves 
nothing here, because John may have quoted it from the Synoptics. 
Besides, the construction is common in the LXX. 

(8) Casus Pendens. Burney (pp.63—65) cites twenty-seven exam- 
ples of this construction, reinforced by a pronoun as in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Driver (p.1) and Howard (pp. 424ff) recognize the 
Semitic character of the idiom but regard it as a vernacular form 
of expression natural to a Semite untrained in literary Greek. It 
would certainly be familiar to a reader of the LXX. 
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(9) 1 21, 25, 7 40;6 xpodyrns. Torrey (p. 343) takes this expres- 
sion to mean “a prophet” (8%33), since in Aramaic “the same form, 
with the same vocalization,” is used for both the definite and the 
indefinite meaning of this noun. Assuming the correctness of 
Torrey’s interpretation, we may still remark that the generic 
use of the article is characteristic of the LXX; cf. 1 K. 17 34, 36; 
Am. 5 19 (6 A€wy, 7 apKos). 

(10) 4 52 €yOés pay éBddunrv. This use of the “accusative of 
time when” is also found in the LXX. 

(11) Cognate accusative. 7 24 Thy dixaiay kpiow xpwate, 17 26 
4 ayarn i yyarnoas we. The LXX has many examples of this 
idiom. 

(12) Intensive repetition. Montgomery (p. 14) compares the Jo- 
hannine ‘A uny auqv to the Aramaic bish, bish, “very bad.” We may 
also compare the opddpa spodpa, avw avw, and catw xatw of the 
LXX. 

(13) 3 35 wavra dédwxey év TH xetpi avrov. Cp. Ex. 4 21 in the 
LXX: ravra ta tépata & dédwxa év Tais xepolv cov. 

(14) 21 10 evéyxate ao Tav d\papiwv. This use of azo as the 
equivalent of a partitive genitive is found in the LXX also. 

(15) 8 12 €AaAnoev...Aéywv. For similar use of X¢ywv with other 
verbs cp. 1 32; 7 28, 37; 92; 11 28; 12 21. It would be hard to find 
an idiom more characteristic of the LXX than this. 

(16) 17 2 é£ovciay racns capxds. The biblical character of the 
expression “all flesh” is obvious. 

(17) od uy... es TOv ai@va 414; 851, 52; 1028; ll 26; 138. 
(Without the negative eis Tov aiwva is used in 6 51, 58; 8 35; 12 34; 
14 16; cp. €x Tov aiw@vos ovK... 9 32). Burney (p. 99) remarks that 
this expression occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only in 
Matthew 2119 (Mark 11 14), Mark 3 29, and 1 Corinthians 8 ::. 
Certainly in 1 Corinthians it is not the result of translation. Driver 
(p. 5) refers to the papyri for the phrase eis tov ai@va and explains 
John’s usage by the supposition that this Koine expression recalled 
to the Jewish writer. of the gospel the whole expression familiar 
in the Old Testament. 

(18) 18 1 xeyuappov trav Kédpwy. Montgomery (p. 6n) cites this 
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term as “one of the few instances of correspondence with the Greek 
translation” in John. 

(19) 1 1€v apxz. Genesis 1 1in the LXX begins with these words. 

In some of the above instances dependence on the LXX, whether 
conscious or unconscious, seems not unlikely ; in others it is distinctly 
improbable, but in all it is possible. If there were no further evid- 
ence than is afforded by these idioms and expressions, the argu- 
ment for translation would be decidedly weak. At the same time, 
the fact that some of John’s Semitisms are found also in the LXX 
is no evidence against translation. Since the Semitisms of the LXX 
are the result of translation, the presence of the same phenomena 
in the Fourth Gospel may be due to the same cause. 

To be sure, the LXX was translated from Hebrew, for the most 
part, and its idioms are Hebrew rather than Aramaic. We have al- 
ready noted Burney’s sharp distinction between Aramaisms and 
Hebraisms and his contention that frequent Hebraisms, as in Luke, 
betray dependence on the LXX, while the absence of such idioms 
and the presence of distinctly Aramaic forms of speech prove trans- 
lation. If we suppose, therefore, that the expressions listed above 
are the result of translation rather than of imitation of the LXX, it 
might seem to follow that the original gospel was written in Hebrew, 
not in Aramaic. Not one of the possible “Biblicisms ’’given above, 
however, is distinctively Hebrew. With some of them translation 
is distinctly more probable than the influence of the LXX. They 
have been listed here, not because they prove dependence on the 
LXX, but because they may be so explained and therefore cannot 
be counted as decisive evidence of translation. 

Much more distinctive Hebraisms than these, indeed, might occur 
in an Aramaic writing. As Torrey says (pp. 3344), imitation of the 
Old Testament would be even more natural in Aramaic than in 
Greek. The fact that the rabbis did not follow Old Testament 
models proves nothing: the early Christian writings “were intend- 
ed to be in some sense the continuation and interpretation of the 
divine revelation to Israel,’’ while the rabbinical writers “would 
emphasize in every possible way the unique character of the canon- 
ical writings, and therefore would not, and did not, depart from 
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current modes of speech in order to imitate the sacred style.” 
Furthermore, the locutions involved were “genuine and widespread 
Semitic constructions (by no means limited to Hebrew), not at all 
out of keeping with the genius of the Aramaic tongue, as their 
Greek renderings are with the genius of Greek.” 

Even if the Aramaic author did not imitate the style of the Old 
Testament, imitation of the LXX would be more likely in trans- 
lation than in free composition in Greek. For almost every Hebrew 
idiom there had some corresponding idiom in Aramaic, “so that 
the rendering of the latter by the standing Greek equivalent of 
the former would be not only natural but entirely correct” (2b., 
loc. cit.). 

As a matter of fact, only a small proportion of the Semitisms in 
the LXX can be called distinctly Hebrew, and we have seen that 
the most conspicuous of these do not occur in John. The rest are 
general Semitisms, common to both Hebrew and Aramaic. Indeed 
Torrey claims (pp. 336f) that many of the idioms commonly re- 
garded as Hebraisms were in reality as truly Aramaic as they were 
Hebrew. 

Furthermore, as Burney explicitly states (p. 17n), what he means 
by Hebraisms are the idioms of Biblical Hebrew, as reproduced in 
the LXX. In a Hebrew original these idioms would indicate that 
the book was written in an archaic style, 7. e. in imitation of the 
LXX, not in the contemporary language of the Mishna and the 
Midrashim. In the case of John, however, this point does not re- 
quire prolonged discussion. The style of the Fourth Gospel is not 
that of the LXX. As our next section will show, the most character- 
istic of John’s Semitisms are definitely Aramaic. Whatever may 
have been the original language of the gospel, it was certainly not 
Biblical Hebrew. 

What shall we say, then, of the possibility of a Hebrew original 
in a later dialect? The Hebrew of the rabbis shows a strong in- 
fusion of Aramaic influence. Burney asserts that the language of 
the Mishna and the Midrashim was an “artificial product;” it 
“fulfilled much the same function as did the dog-Latin employed by 
scholars in the Middle Ages, and there is no reason for supposing 
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that it ever came into popular use” (p. 17n). At the same time, 
since it was used by the rabbis, it might have been used by a Jewish 
Christian also. But whether the Semitic original of the Fourth 
Gospel, if there was one, was composed in Aramaic or in late He- 
brew is a point of minor importance. The first thing to decide is 
whether the book is a translation at all. The original language, if 
it was not Greek, may have been either late Hebrew or Aramaic. 
The hypothesis of translation does not necessarily involve a choice 
between these two related languages. 

Still less does it imply a particular dialect of Aramaic. The lan- 
guage used, if Aramaic, need not have been the dialect spoken by 
the Jews of Palestine, either in Galilee or in Judea. It may have 
been a literary language, based perhaps on that of Daniel and Ezra. 
Or it may have been a dialect of Northern Syria. Burney (pp. 127 
to 132) argues for Antioch as the place where the gospel was written. 
The contacts with Syrian syncretism discussed in Professor Krae- 
ling’s paper in this symposium might point to Antioch or perhaps 
Damascus, not to mention many other cities in which Aramaic was 
spoken by both Jews and Gentiles. Josephus says (BJ, Preface, 
§§. 1—2) that his history was “composed in the language of our 
country, and sent to the Upper Barbarians,” and he names “the 
Parthians, and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians, and those 
of our own nation beyond the Euphrates, and the Adiabeni’” as 
being accurately informed about the Jewish wars through his 
labors. Doubtless he exaggerates, but certainly Aramaic was 
widely spoken. The Nabataeans and the people of Palmyra spoke 
and wrote in dialects of Aramaic. The Syriac and Mandaean 
tongues are Aramaic dialects. Perhaps the Fourth Evangelist 
wrote in a dialect akin to one of these! 

Whatever may have been the original language, the question of 
translation cannot be decided on the basis of comparison with the 
LXX. The contacts between the Fourth Gospel and the Greek Old 
Testament are not so numerous or so close as to make probable the 
explanation of John’s language by the imitation of the LXX. In- 
deed the critics of Burney’s and Torrey’s arguments have made little 
use of this hypothesis. 
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IV. Thinking In Aramaic 

The only formidable rival of the theory of translation is the view 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a man whose native 
tongue was Aramaic, and whose forms of thought and expression 
were moulded by that language, though he actually wrote in Greek. 
One advantage of this theory, which may account for some of the 
favor it enjoys, is the fact that it does not disturb the traditional 
view of the authorship of the gospel. If a Galilean fisherman could 
write a book in Greek, his style might well exhibit traces of his 
mother tongue. Driver, though denying that the theory of trans- 
lation has been demonstrated, has this to say of the result of Bur- 
ney’s work: “he has definitely proved up to the hilt, as I think, 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a Palestinian thinking 
in his own native Aramaic.” Allis and Howard also freely admit 
this kind and amount of Aramaic influence in John. In view of 
their unanimity in the matter, to say nothing of the independent 
confirmation given byMontgomery, onecan only note with wonder the 
statement of Bernard, who, after saying that the author of the 
gospel was a Jew and relied on Palestinian tradition, adds, “But 
we must not infer that his knowledge of Aramaic went very far, 
and that he was a native speaker” (International Critical Commen- 
tary on John, vol. I, p. xxxi). Whether thinking in Aramaic is 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena, and whether it is the 
most probable explanation, must be considered further, but we may 
here state confidently that at least that much Semitic influence is 
quite certain. 

Most of the Aramaisms in John are such as may be due to think- 
ing in one language while writing in another:—witness the fact 
that such a scholar as Montgomery, while thoroughly convinced 
that the evangelist was an Aramaic-speaking Jew, and even while 
citing passages “where reversion into Aramaic appears to clear up 
the difficulty” (p. 20), refuses to commit himself to the hypothesis 
of translation. The following characteristics of John’s style may be 
attributed either to translation or to thinking in Aramaic: 

(1) Simplicity of sentence structure. Montgomery mentions this 
(p. 13) as “essentially Semitic,” and Driver (p. 2) admits that it 
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shows Semitic modes of thought. As we have already seen, Driver 
also attributes the prevalence of parataxis in the gospel to this 
cause. 

(2) Asyndeton. As Burney says (pp. 49—52), the asyndetic 
opening of sentences is “highly characteristic of Aramaic.” It is 
also, as he shows by statistics, characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 
The formula azexpi6n (aexpiOncav), often followed by xat efev 
(eirav) as in Daniel, receives particular attention (pp. 52—54), be- 
cause John never uses the aorist participle, avoxpiOeis, by which 
this idiom is regularly represented in the LXX and in the Synopt- 
ics. Howard (p. 454) sees no evidence of translation in the expres- 
sion, but agrees that the asyndeton betrays an “Aramaic cast of 
thought.” Burney (pp. 54—56) regards as especially striking the 
combination of asyndeton with the historical present in the fre- 
quent Aédyer (Aeyouow) of John. Montgomery (p. 16) calls atten- 
tion to the asyndetic double imperative in 5 8 @yetpe dpov and 
14 31 éyeiperOe, dywuev evrevOev. The relative infrequency of the 
aorist participle in John was noted in connection with parataxis 
in Section III. Allis (p. 534) suggests that the use of asyndeton in 
John may be a mark of a superior Greek style, since, according to 
Blass-Debrunner, the disjunctive or period style was used in artist- 
ic Greek prose and the connective style in popular speech. John’s 
style, however, though often disjunctive, can hardly be called 
periodic. 

(3) Use of conjunctions. Burney (pp. 66—68) cites several ways 
in which xa/is used in John, corresponding to the peculiar uses of } 
in Hebrew and Aramaic. It is used in an adversative sense (‘and 
yet,’ 1 10,11; 2 20, etc.), in a consecutive connection (‘and so,’ 
5 10; 6 57; 11 48; Howard, p. 423, adds 14 16), and in a peculiarly 
Semitic fashion to introduce a paradox in the form of a question 
(2 20; 310; 857; 9 34; 11 8; Howard, p. 422, following Lagrange, 
adds 12 34). Howard (pp. 420—422) gives good Greek parallels for 
all these uses, but their frequency in John is still noteworthy. 

The infrequency of wv and dé in John was noted in Section IIT; 
yap also is rarely used. In sharp contrast, iva appears with aston- 
ishing frequency. In Section II we saw that the unclassical ways 
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in which it is used are paralleled in late Greek writings, but Allis 
(p. 436) attributes its extreme frequency in John as in Mark to 
thinking in Aramaic. 

Oidv also is very frequent in John. Burney (p. 68) expresses the 
opinion that it often probably represents the Aramaic } (meaning 
‘and so’) and in other instances may have been inserted by the 
translator. Allis (p. 534) again regards John’s frequent use of ovv 
as a mark of superior Greek, and adds that if it corresponds to }, 
then John in using it follows the connective style of Hebrew rather 
than the asyndeton of Aramaic. Of course the frequency of asyn- 
deton in Aramaic does not mean that conjunctions are eschewed 
altogether. John’s ody may represent the Aramaic YD. 

Driver (p. 3), remarking that a just appreciation of the particles 
is ‘‘the last achievement of the scholar,” declares that John in this 
regard shows less assimilation of Greek idioms than the Synoptic 
gospels manifest. 

(4) Word-order. Montgomery observes (p. 16) that in 3 24 and 
13 2 the subject is “thrown, apparently without warrant, to the end 
of the sentence,”’ as often in Biblical Aramaic and Syriac. Howard 
(pp. 416—418) gives statistics regarding the priority of the verb in 
the gospels and discusses the varying opinions of Lagrange, Well- 
hausen, Torrey, Burney, and Norden on the question. His con- 
clusion is that with all due allowance for other factors the tendency 
in Luke and John to put the verb at the beginning of the sentence 
“is remarkable.” Driver (p. 7) considers John’s word-order char- 
acteristic of a writer using a language with whose literary form he is 
not thoroughly familiar. 

(6) Avoidance of the first person singular. In Section III the fre- 
quency of the unemphatic personal pronoun in the Fourth Gospel 
was noted. While this may be attributed to the influence of the 
LXX, it is much more likely that it was the result of habitually 
speaking and thinking in Aramaic, as Driver and Howard believe, 
if not of translation. At the opposite extreme from this lavish use 
of the pronoun, though not involving any real inconsistency, is a 
notable Aramaic usage, which, if recognized in John, may affect 
the interpretation of some crucial passages. Frequently, though 
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not at all uniformly, a ‘plural of modesty’ or an expression like 
N13] N79, “that man,” is substituted for the first person 
singular in Aramaic. Burney and Montgomery do not allude to 
this idiom, but Torrey (p. 330) holds that in 3 2, 11 (otdauev) Nico- 
demus uses the plural of modesty and Jesus replies with it. In the 
former verse it is possible that Nicodemus speaks for his nation or 
group. The plural in Jesus’ reply has been explained by the suppo- 
sition that it is really the Christian community instead of Jesus that 
is speaking. In both cases, however, the familiar Aramaic idiom 
affords a natural and plausible explanation. In 202 otdamev is 
almost certainly a plural of modesty (cp. oida in v. 1s). Burney’s 
supposition that the singular has been incorrectly pointed as the 
plural in v. 2 is quite gratuitous. The clearest instance of the 
plural of modesty in John is 9 4 judas dei épyaCerOa ta Epya Tob 
méunvayros we. This passage is cited by J.T. Marshall (Manual of 
the Aramaic Language of the Palestinian Talmud, p. 14) in connec- 
tion with the frequent use of the first person plural for the singular 
in Galilean Aramaic even when the first singular suffix imme- 
diately follows, e.g. *9 MIM3, literally “We will go down to me” 
(idiomatic ethical dative), meaning “TI will go down.” 

The use of N73 NTT as a modest equivalent of the first 
singular is found by Torrey in the famous éxeivos of 19 35, which 
thus becomes a confident claim on the part of the writer himself to 
the authority of an eyewitness. This interpretation (given in a 
paper presented before the American Oriental Society in the spring 
of 1929) will probably be received with incredulous astonishment 
by New Testament scholars who are accustomed to interpret the 
gospels from the point of view of Greek usage exclusively, but it 
merits the most serious consideration. It is most probable if the 
gospel was, as Torrey believes, composed in Aramaic, but it is also 
quite conceivable that a man accustomed to the Aramaic idiom 
might carry it over into Greek. In either case éxeivos would be 
a natural equivalent for 833 SW, though of course an abso- 
lutely literal rendering would be éxeivos 6 avOpwrros. 

Incidentally, in 21 24 we have another famous statement which 
is practically identical with that of 19 35 except that ofdamev takes 
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the place of éxeivos oidev. If the one expression is a plural of 
modesty and the other represents another idiomatic substitute for 
the first person singular, both may well come from the evangelist 
himself, and current theories of the composition of the gospel may 
require revision. We may also remark in passing that the “other 
disciple” is often and naturally taken to be the evangelist himself, 
and that such a manner of alluding to himself would be quite in 
keeping with the Aramaic usages we have been discussing. 

(7) Use of Tenses. Burney (pp. 94f) gives as evidence of trans- 
lation the frequent use of the present tense in the sense of the 
Aramaic Futurum instans: 6 éxduevos (four times), épyerar (twen- 
ty-two times), 6 atpwy (1 29, where one may question whether the 
meaning really is future), aoAAvet (12 2s—a7roAéoe in the Syn- 
optics), av mixtevovtwy (17 20). Montgomery also (p. 18) refers 
to 17 20. Driver (p. 4) gives parallels from Paul and Luke and 
points out that eiva: is used in this way in classical Greek and 
other verbs in the papyri; he concludes, however, that John’s 
usage shows a natural assimilation to Aramaic practice. Mont- 
gomery (pp. 17f) refers also to the constant use of perfects and im- 
perfects in John. For the use of the historical present and imper- 
fect and of jv with the present participle v. s., pp. 98f. 

(8) Plural verb with singular subject. Montgomery (p. 16) cites 
7 496 dxAos...erapatoi eiow. This is not especially significant: a 
plural verb with a collective noun is not unnatural in any language. 

(9) The indefinite third person plural for the passive. This is a 
characteristic Aramaism. Montgomery (p. 16) points it out in 
12 16, to which 15 6 and 20 2 may be added. Howard (p. 448) notes 
these passages with the remark that the idiom is uncommon in 
Greek apart from Aéyouer, @aci. The passive with id, he points 
out, occurs only once in John. Aramaic characteristically avoids 
the passive, but so, for that matter, does Modern Greek (Mc Kinlay 
apud Howard, loc. cit.). 

(10) Use of eiva to affirm existence, corresponding to the Ara- 
maic JS (Heb. &). Montgomery (p. 19) says that FS under- 
lies, “in thought at least,” John’s ‘extraordinarily large use of the 
verb “‘to be.”’. The opening verses of the Prologue and 8 58 are 
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cited as cases in which the verb is not the mere copula but affirms 
the existence of the subject. 

(11) Imperative followed by future. 1 39 EvyerOe cat ovpeobe, 
1 46; 11 34 épxov kai ide, cp. 16 24 alreire kai AjurperOe. This, 
says Burney (pp. 95—97) is a common Hebrew idiom; it is not 
so characteristic of Aramaic except where the second verb expresses 
the result of the preceding imperative. As Driver (p. 4) and Ho- 
ward (p. 421) point out, the sequence of imperative and future is 
natural not only in Greek but in any language. The particular ex- 
pression, “Come and see,” however, is a common rabbinical] for- 
mula and probably here reflects Jewish usage (v. Strack-Billerbeck 
in loc.). 

(12) ov... avOpw7os meaning ‘no one.’ As instances of this Semitic 
idiom Burney (pp. 98f) cites 3 27; 57, and 7 46. In 7 46 the word 
avOpwros may possibly be emphatic, with an implied contrast bet- 
ween man and Deity, but the other two passages are good examples 
of the Semitic expression. In Genesis 31 50 and 41 44, to which 
Burney refers for the Hebrew usage, the LXX uses ov@eis, though 
the Aramaic of Daniel 2 10 is rendered Ov« éorw aOpwros. In a 
footnote Burney gives other references in John for the use of 
avOpwros (Aram. Y3§) for tis without a negative. 

(13)‘O vids row avO pdzrou (twelve times). Howard (p. 441) pro- 
nounces this a literal translation from Aramaic, “quite unintelligible 
except on Palestinian soil.”” The geographical limitation is exagger- 
ated, of course, but John’s use of the expression presupposes Je- 
wish usage. 

(14) murrevew ets (thirty-three times). As Howard says (p. 463) 
this construction is Semitic (3 JON). It is not necessarily due 
to translation, however, for it occurs also in 1 John, 1 Peter, and 
three of Paul’s epistles. 

(15) Explanation of Semitic names, often indicated by the word 
éBpaori; e.g. Siloam, Gabbatha, Golgotha, Rabbi, Rabboni, 
Messiah, Thomas. Montgomery (p. 14) calls attention to this 
characteristic of John. Several of the names have distinctly Ara- 
maic forms. 

(16) The plurals aiuara (113) and idara (3 23). These too are 
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pointed out by Montgomery (p. 16). Elsewhere, except for Matthew, 
they occur only in Revelation. John uses the singular of both 
nouns in other passages. 

(17) 1 20 wporsynoev Kai otc ypyjoato. CE. Strack-Billerbeck 
an loc. for a rabbinical parallel. Bernard (ICC) cites Josephus, 
Ant. VI. vii. 4. 

(18) 1 45 evpyxauev. Strack-Billerbeck (in loc.) would here inter- 
pret this verb, like the Aramaic NOW, as meaning “met” rather 
than “found.” 

(19) 3 2 éav uy Hy 6 Ocos wer’ adrov. Montgomery (p. 17) remarks 
that this has an exact parallel in the Ahikar papyri. 

(20) 38 The word-play on wvevua is noted by Montgomery 
(p. 16) as Semitic. It would be possible, of course, in Greek, but 
would more readily occur to a Semitic mind. 

(21) 4 11; 7 38 ddwp Cov, meaning “fresh water.” This occurs else- 
where, as Montgomery observes (loc. cit.), only in Rev. 7 17. 

(22) 514 pnxere duaprave, cp. 8 11 jopevou, Gro TOU viv uNKETt 
auaptave. An interesting parallel to this expression from the Pale- 
stinian Talmud occurs in Marshall’s Manual of the Aramaic Lan- 
guage of the Palestinian Talmud: wart KA 7 (p. 83, lines 6f). 

(23) 6 1 ris T'aAsNalas tis TeBeprados. The double designation, 
commonly regarded as due to an explanatory gloss for readers 
unacquainted with the older name of the lake, is explained by 
Montgomery (pp. 6, 13n) as the Aramaic double genitive. 

(24) 6 66 e’s Ta oricw. Montgomery (p. 16) notes the plural in 
this phrase as “Semitic-looking,” but its significance is doubtful 
(cp. eis Ta idea 1 11; 16 82; 19 27). 

(25) Use of term indicating place with a geographical name. 7 42 
avo ByOdceu ths Kwuns, 111 aro ByOavias éx tie kone, 11 54 


eis’ Eqhpaip Ae youévyv modu, 1917 ets Tov Neyouevov K paviov Torov. 
All these phrases are interpreted by Montgomery (pp. 14f), accord- 
ing to Aramaic and Syriac usage, as meaning “the village Bethle- 
hem,” “the place Skull,” etc. In 111 this involves the assumption that 
the original order has been altered through construing ex Tis kwouns 
with the names of the sisters. Montgomery even hesitantly suggests 
a restoration of a possible Aramaic original in this verse (p. 16n). 
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(26) 8 27 tov warépa avrois Xeyev, meaning “‘he spake of the 
Father to them.” As illustrating this peculiar use of \éyw Mont- 
gomery (p. 16) cites the use of WN in Judges 7 4: 728 Tek We, 
“of whom I say unto thee.” 

(27) 14 16 etc., 6 wapaxAyros. As Montgomery observes (p. 14), 
the word pop appears in the sense of ‘advocate’ in Pirke Aboth 
(ed. Herford 4 13; ed. Taylor 4 15) and may have been actually 
used by Jesus, so far as philological facts are concerned. At any 
rate it would probably be familiar to an Aramaic-speaking Jewish 
writer. 

(28) 15 16 vrayyre Kai kaprov dépyre. The expression “go do 
something” (especially in the imperative and generally without a 
conjunction) is characteristic of Aramaic and Syriac; e. g. Ezra 
515 10 AMS, “go, put them;” also (unless by is a ditto- 
graph and 5t8 here belongs with the preceding clause) Daniel 
2 24 mo“N 7) Sts “he went and said thus to him.” This idiom 
doubtless underlies the mropev0eis of the Synoptics (e.g. Mt. 2 8; 
9 13 etc.) and may account for the drayyre in John 15 16. Another 
explanation is suggested by Montgomery (p. 16), who understands — 
the verb to mean, like the idiomatic bn of Hebrew and Aramaic 
“that ye should go on bearing fruit.” This makes very good sense 
in connection with the fnllowing clause, “and that your fruit should 
abide.” 

(29) 16 8 ducatoovvy in the sense of ‘justification, salvation.’ 
In this Hebraistic and Pauline interpretation Montgomery (p. 29) 
follows W. H. P. Hatch (Harvard Theological Review XIV. 103 ff). 

(30) 16 17 Eizayv ov éx rev wabyrov avtov. Here, Montgomery 
observes (p. 17), é« is used like the Semitic ]f) partivive. 

(31) 17 12 6 vids Tis Gawdcias. As the original of this phrase 
Montgomery (p. 16) suggests the Old Testament expression, “‘son 
of Belial,” though it is not translated in this way in the LXX. In- 
deed exactly this expression does not occur in the LXX. In Is. 57 4 
yw “" is rendered réxva azwdecias. In Proverbs 24 23 vios and 
amwdelas happen to occur together, but there dawAelas is go- 
verned by exrds. Whether or not Montgomery’s interpretation is 
correct, the form of the expression is unmistakably Semitic. Deiss- 
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mann (Bible Studies 161, apud Howard, p. 411) accepis the meta- 
phorical use of vids or téxvov with a genitive as translation- 
Greek in the gospels and explains other instances in the New Testa- 
ment as “analogical formations.” 

(32) 18 37 ov Aéyers Ste Bacirevs ej. The Synoptic parallels 
have ov reyes alone. A good example of this expression in Ara- 
maic may be found in Marshall’s Manual of the Aramaic Language 
of the Palestinian Talmud: JOS JAS (p. 58, line 1). In- 
cidentally, the construction of the latter part of this verse (es 
TovTo...,wa...) has a striking parallel in the Syriac Teaching of 
the Apostle Addai: S10 js0ly oiops. Lipa pe 007 {yoy Agro» 
(Brockelmann’s Chrestomathy, p. 17, lines 18f). 

(33) 20 10 aw%AOov... rpos adtovs. This does not mean, as Ber- 
nard interprets it (ICC), “to their lodgings,” in spite of the parallel 
he cites from Josephus (Ant. VIII. iv. 6). It is the familiar Ara- 
maic ‘ethical dative,’ especially common with verbs of going (ef. 
the example given above under No. 6). 

Some of these instances of particular expressions are not of great 
importance, but many of them are very striking, and the presence 
of so many characteristic Aramaic idioms is decidedly significant. 
All of them may be—and are by Montgomery, Allis, Driver, and 
Howard—attributed to ‘thinking in Aramaic,’ or at least to lack of 
familiarity with literary Greek and a tendency therefore to fall 
into the idioms of the writer’s native tongue. As Burney puts it, 
such expressions, together with a general lack of Biblicisms, show 
that the author was a man “who either actually wrote in Aramaic, 
or whose mind was so moulded by Aramaic idiom that his Greek 
perforce reflected it” (p.17). While arguing for translation in 
John. Burney (pp. 18f) is inclined to attribute the Aramaisms of 
Mark to the effect of the author’s native idiom on his Greek style. 
By this judgment, as Torrey says (p. 331), he “saws deeply into 
the butt end of the limb on which he is sitting.” It is hardly fair, 
therefore, to accuse him, as Driver does (p. 8), of not considering 
how far the use of an acquired language may be affected by an 
original language. 

Schuchart’s study of this question is cited by Driver as showing 
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that a second language learned in childhood is not much influenced 
by the native tongue, but when a language is acquired in later life 
it is “forced into the mould of the mother tongue.” Even so the 
influence is less evident in syntax than in vocabulary. So it is,says 
Driver, with John; but surely it is not true that John’s vocabulary 
is more Aramaic than his syntax! An objective standard for deter- 
mining to what extent and in just what ways an Aramaic writer’s 
native idiom might show through his Greek is not available. The 
nearest parallels would seem to be Josephus and Paul. The former, 
however, by his own account, had expert help in weeding out 
barbarisms from his Greek. Paul’s style exhibits here and there an 
occasional Semitism, but nothing like the degree of Semitic in- 
fluence shown by the expressions which have been quoted from 
John. Yet Paul doubtless knew Greek from childhood, while the 
Fourth Evangelist may have learned it at a more nature age. How- 
ever that may be, individuals differ widely in their ability to assi- 
milate a foreign idiom. 

The relative strength of the argument for the hypothesis of 


‘thinking in Aramaic’ and that for translation cannot be discussed 
until the evidence for translation has been reviewed. The Semitisms 


given thus far, being susceptible to another explanation, cannot be 
counted as such evidence. It may not be amiss, however, to remark 
that all of them may be due to translation. If there are other 
phenomena which cannot be attributed to any other cause, the 
argument for translation will not be weakened but confirmed by 
the evidence of Semitic influence given in the preceding pages. 

Before taking up this question we may briefly note another possi- 
bility. 


V. Palestinian Greek 


Some if not all of the Aramaisms noted above may have been 
used in the colloquial Greek of Palestine in the first century. Aside 
from the ambiguous evidence of the New Testament itself, nothing 
is known of the vocabulary or syntax of bilingual Jews in the 
apostolic age. On general principles it is not unlikely that there 
was a more or less strongly Semitized dialect or patois current 
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among those Jews who had close contact with Gentiles. The 
possibility that the Greek of the Fourth Gospel may represent such 
a dialect, while often casually suggested, has not received much 
serious attention. Driver seems to have it in mind, though he does 
not clearly distinguish it from the theory of thinking in Aramaic. 
In fact it practically amounts to the same thing, so far as the inter- 
pretation of the evidence is concerned, and is inherently much less 
likely. We may dismiss it with a pertinent and vigorous comment 
made by Professor Torrey in a personal letter: “If any one will 
show me a great literary work in Pennsylvania Dutch, employing 
an extensive and learned English vocabulary always correctly 
used, I shall be willing to talk with him.” 


VI. Translation 

The evidence thus far considered is ambiguous. Some kind of 
strong Semitic influence is abundantly manifest, but just what kind 
of influence it was is not so clear. Some of the Semitisms presented 
in the foregoing sections are such as might result from close acquain- 
tance with the LXX. Many more might be due to composition by 
an Aramaic-speaking writer relatively unfamiliar with Greek. 
Conceivably, though not probably, they might even be the marks 
of a peculiar Semitized Greek dialect. All of the phenomena, how- 
ever, might with at least equal probability be ascribed to trans- 
lation from an Aramaic document. Even the expressions which can 
be paralleled in Greek writings of the period may here be the result 
of literal translation, since at best they are questionable Greek, 
while in Aramaic they are normal idioms. We have now to ask 
whether there is any evidence which cannot be explained except 
by the hypothesis of translation, and also whether there is any de- 
finite evidence against this hypothesis. 

One thing is certain. If there has been translation, it has been 
well done. Driver is quite right in saying that the gospel is “writ- 
ten in a style by no means devoid of literary grace and entirely free 
from the bald and jejune style, as well as from the gross blunders 
of the LXX” (p. 8). Driver does not mean that the Greek of the 
Fourth Gospel is of a high literary order, for, as we shall see, he 
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considers it the work of a man of little culture. His point is simply 
that the language is not crude nor ungrammatical. Torrey says of 
John’s Greek, “It is decidedly less awkward than the typical ren- 
derings of Semitic originals. The style, so remarkably simple and 
clear, disarms suspicion; and the diction is generally free from 
barbarisms, so that it is difficult to convict the writer of clear 
offences against current Greek usage’”’ (p. 306). In other words, 
the translation, if translation it be, is a good one. 

This fact must be kept in mind in estimating the significance of 
the Semitisms we have noted. The strength of the argument for 
' translation is not a matter of the relative frequency with which 
these Semitisms occur. Howard, to be sure, says (p. 480) that a lack 
of Semitic constructions tells against translation, whereas “the 
repetition of a solitary Semitism’” may betray the “Semitic mind 
of the writer.” But a translation may be more or less literal as well 
as more or less accurate, and there are many different degrees of 
familiarity with a language and ability to write in it idiomatically. 
In the discussion of our subject at the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature last December Professor B. W. Bacon remarked 
that Semitisms in a Greek writing represent only the remnant of 
the Semitic idiom which has survived in the new Greek medium, 
and in view of the abundant opportunities for alteration both in 
translation and transmission the significant fact is that any traces 
of Semitic origin have remained. The most decisive evidence of 
translation, therefore, as Torrey says (p. 321), “‘is to be sought in 
the stray solecism rather than in the ninety and nine classical idioms 
which need no justification.” 

John’s Semitisms, however, are by no means few or rare. In free 
composition such a high proportion of Semitisms as we find in 
John would strongly indicate a lack of education in the writer. 
Driver sees this. Burney has proved, he says (p. 8), not only that 
the Fourth Evangelist thought in Aramaic, but also “that he was 
probably a man of comparatively little education.” The peculiari- 
ties of his language are signs of his “elementary culture.” In a 
translation, however, no such conclusion would be justified. What 
is barbarous in Greek is quite correct in Aramaic. A literal trans- 
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lation of the finest writing makes a sorry showing in the new lan- 
guage. Even the best of translators, consciously endeavoring to 
produce an idiomatic rendering, is sure to put down some things 
which he would not think of writing in a composition of his own. 

Certainly Burney had no idea that he was demonstrating any 
lack of culture in the writer of our gospel. On the contrary, he 
objects to J. H. Moulton’s “arguing from the epistolary style of 
an Egyptian pig-merchant or the speech of an English rustic to the 
style of the Fourth Gospel”. (p. 6). “The theory of elementary 
culture which satisfactorily explains the style of the former,” he 
says, “‘is ill applied to a work which in thought, scheme, and exe- 
cution takes rank as the greatest literary production of the New 
Testament, and the greatest religious monument of ali time.” 
Torrey, who also regards the writer of the gospel as a man of “learn- 

_ing and literary skill,” quotes with incredulity the curious conclu- 
sion of Moulton: “The linguistic evidence all goes to show that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel was a man who, while cultured to the 
last degree, wrote Greek after the fashion of a man of quite ele- 
mentary attainment” (Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. II, 
p. 33, apud Torrey, op. cit., p. 324). 

This raises an important question. Is it likely that such a book 
as the Fourth Gospel would come from a man who wrote this kind 
of Greek? Is the book one that a man of little culture would have 
written? In other words, does it show its author to have been “a 
man of comparatively little education,” as Driver says, or one who 
was, as Moulton says, “cultured to the last degree ?”” We have seen 
that John’s Greek, though often unidiomatic, is not incorrect. 
Would not the language of an uneducated writer be ungrammatical 
as well as inelegant? If we assume that the Evangelist had just 
enough education to write correctly, but in a style more colloquial 
than literary, what shall we say of his thought? At the December 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature Professor A. D. Nock 
said that our writer had probably read few books but had thought 
much. That may be true, but if he had read little, he must have 
conversed much with men of learning, for he shows no slight ac- 
quaintance with the thought of his day. Doubtless his depth of 
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thought and literary skill were the result of native genius and spiri- 
tual experience rather than of formal education, yet he knew how 
to establish contacts with the thinking of his readers. Perhaps his 
knowledge of such conceptions as the Logos was not greater than 
any man accustomed to the conversation of thinking people might 
have had. Certainly we need not follow Moffatt in saying that the 
evangelist was “acquainted with the writings of Herakleitus”’ 
(Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 525). His 
culture, however, is exhibited not merely in the use of philosophical 
terms. Moffatt (op. cit., p. 523) calls attention to the “blend of 
subtlety and simplicity“ in his literary method. His acquaintance 
with Jewish thought, moreover, is clearly manifest, and this is as 
truly cultural as a knowledge of Hellenistic speculation. In spite of 
the uncultured Greek in which his thought is presented to us, the 
writer of this book was by no means aypaupuaros Kai idustns (Acts 
413). His thought seems too advanced for the style in which it is 
expressed. But if the gospel as we have it is a translation, the 
language of the original may very well have been in keeping with 
the thought and with the skill of presentation in other respects. 

All this applies to the evidences of Semitic influence already pre- 
sented. There are also passages which cannot be attributed to 
thinking in Aramaic, but which can be very plausibly explained 
by the hypothesis of translation. 

(1) Omission of the article before a genitive, 1 49; 45; 5 27, 29; 
6 68; 9 5 (contrast 1 4; 8 12). This would be a natural result of the 
literal translation of a noun in the construct state. Howard (p. 431) 
suggests that the anarthrous nouns in 6 ¢s and 9 5 have a quali- 
tative force, but this would not explain the other passages. Torrey 
says (p. 323) that this construction could be easily avoided, and the 
use of the article in the gospel is generally idiomatic, but that in 
these places we have distinct traces of the Semitic idiom. Unless a 
translator systematically followed a uniform procedure, he might 
easily insert the article in some passages and not in others. Further- 
more, the construct state is not so common in Aramaic as in Hebrew 
and where the article appears in the Greek the Aramaic may have 
had the determinate form of the noun followed by “4. 
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(2) 8 44 pedorys eor Kai 6 ratnp avrod. To what does avrov 
refer? Montgomery (p. 21) makes the striking suggestion that the 
Semitic original may have read, “He isason of the lie and its father.“ 
The translator then gave an idiomatic rendering of the first ex- 
pression, but reproduced the second literally. Montgomery him- 
self does not regard this as conclusive evidence of translation, but 
it is at least as good as any other explanation that has been offered 
for this puzzling verse. 

In addition to these passages for which the theory of translation 
gives a reasonable explanation, Burney and Torrey cite a number 
of instances of what they believe to be mistranslations, and both of 
them regard these mistranslations as making the argument for an 
Aramaic original conclusive. Howard accepts the principle, 
saying, “The decisive factor in the establishment of such a theory 
is a few instances of almost certain mistranslation”’ (p. 483). He 
denies, however, that the cases given are convincing. Considerable 
skepticism on the subject has been aroused by the fact that Torrey 
rejects many of Burney’s alleged mistranslations while offering 
others of his own. It seems to be forgotten that many of Burney’s 
instances are regarded by Torrey as “quite certain.” As for the 
rest, the fault unquestionably lies in an excess of zeal on Burney’s 
part. His argument would have been stronger if he had been more 
careful to guard himself against over-statement. For myself I must 
confess that an examination of the evidence has compelled me to 
reject all of the examples which Torrey rejects and also some that 
he accepts. 

As regards the general probability of mistranslation Driver (p. 7) 
says that ancient translators fall into two groups, those who trans- 
late very freely and those whose renderings are, like the LXX, 
slavishly literal. The Greek of John, he adds, belongs to neither 
class: it is good post-classical Greek, with few downright errors. 
Why, therefore, should the writer, who in other passages shows him- 
self familiar with idiomatic usage, blunder in a few places? Over 
against this may be placed the statement of Torrey: “Close trans- 
lation, in any age of the world, is a highly difficult task; and the 
interpreter would be more than human who could render twenty- 
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one chapters of wnpointed Aramaic text into Greek without mak- 
ing many slips” (p. 327). 

But Driver also urges (pp. 6f) that serious errors would not have 
been possible while Greek and Aramaic were both living languages 
and within the thirty or forty years which, at most, could have 
intervened between the composition of the gospel (75—80 A.D. 
according to Burney) and its translation (not later than 125 or 
even 110 A.D.). Especially if the writer was still alive when the 
translation was made, and if he had learned Greek himself in the 
meantime, the translation would have been referred to him for 
correction, while if we do not find much evidence of mistranslation 
the probability is that the author wrote in Greek while thinking in 
Aramaic. Here and at one or two other points it is hard to avoid 
the feeling that Driver unconsciously has the son of Zebedee in 
mind, and therefore accepts too readily conclusions which are in 
accord with the traditional view of authorship. If this suspicion is 
unfounded, at any rate his reasoning is curiously circular. Under 
the circumstances, he says, a translation would have been free from 
errors and might even have been revised by the author; yet he 
also says that if there are no serious errors there probably was no 
translation! In any case we do not need to find many mistrans- 
lations. A very few mistakes, naturally accounted for, would con- 
stitute strong evidence. 

But what shall we consider satisfactory proof of mistranslation ? 
Howard rejects the evidence of Burney and Torrey because “such . 
highly competent Semitists as Pére Lagrange and Mr. G. R. Driver 
recognize that even the most difficult passage can be understood 
without recourse to this kind of treatment” (p. 483). Similarly 
Allis (p. 537) insists that mistranslation is proved only if it is the 
only possible solution of a difficulty in the text. In other words, if 
a passage is at all intelligible as it stands, it has not been mistrans- 
lated. But why should a translator make an impossible rendering ? 
Except in the comparatively rare instances where, in despair, he 
renders literally a passage unintelligible in the original, only care- 
lessness or incompetence on his part: could produce such evidence 
of mistranslation as Allis and Howard require. Now, whatever our 
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Fourth Gospel may or may not be, it is not a careless nor an incom- 
petent translation. Wherever, therefore, a given rendering has 
sufficient plausibility to have been made by the translator, a dif- 
ferent interpretation cannot be considered necessary. Hence the 
sort of proof demanded is in the nature of the case impossible. 

Herein lies the essential elusiveness of our problem. Aside from 
such stupid and obvious blunders as occur in the LXX but never in 
John, I cannot see how any case of mistranslation can ever be 
entirely certain. But, admitting the impossibility of attaining 
perfect certainty, we may yet find a distinct balance of probability. 
If the instances of mistranslation given by Burney and Torrey do 
not convince us. we may rightly say with Howard (p. 484) that trans- 
lation has not been established, but it does not follow that the con- 
trary has been proved or that translation is improbable. Why 
should the theory of translation be so stubbornly resisted? Allis 
feels bound to oppose it because it implies that our Greek gospel is 
not directly and infallibly inspired, but surely most of us do not 
need to be reminded that in any case the vast majority of Christians 
have always been dependent upon fallible translations for their 
knowledge of the way of life. Certainly there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the hypothesis. Furthermore. as Professor J. H. Ro- 
pes observed in the course of our discussion last December, the 
theory of thinking in Aramaic requires proof no less than the theory 
of translation. It is poor logic to assume the former as established 
if the latter cannot be definitely proved. Yet one or the other must 
be true. 

Torrey claims for his examples of mistranslation that “in each 
instance a serious difficulty in the traditional reading finds its 
obvious and easy solution in the Aramaic hypothesis. In no one 
of the passages discussed is it necessary to suppose carelessness or 
obtuseness on the part of either copyist or translator, or to postu- 
late singular usage.” In general we may say that to establish a 
reasonable degree of probability for an alleged mistranslation in- 
volves (1) a serious difficulty in the Greek (though not necessarily 
a reading incapable of any other explanation), (2) a plausible ex- 
planation in Aramaic, and (3) a natural explanation of the mistake, 
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not presupposing “carelessness or obtuseness”’ or “singular usage.” 
We may also add that (4) the supposed original must be distinctly 
more probable than the interpretation given in the text. This does 
not mean, however, that it must be smoother or more commonplace. 
A consideration of Burney’s supposed mistranslations suggests that 
sometimes he might better have applied the textual critic’s prin- 
ciple of preferring the harsher reading. 

Nothing would be gained by discussing in detail every alleged 
example of mistranslation. Only the more probable instances need 
be presented here. If they are not convincing, certainly the rest 
are not. If they are, the case would not be strengthened by adding 
more dubious examples. 

(1) Mistranslation of 3 ("t). Burney cites many passages in 
which he believes that 5, which serves in Aramaic both as an in- 
declinable relative pronoun and as a conjunction of many meanings, 
has been taken in the wrong sense. For the most part the interpre- 
tations he suggests are no better than the readings of the text, yet 
it is remarkable that he has found so many cases where the sub- 
stitution of the relative pronoun for iva or O71, or of St« or Wva for 
the relative pronoun, produces a perfectly natural meaning. The 
Aramaic particle would often have just such ambiguity. To quote 
a typical example, in 5 7, dvOpwrov ovk éxw, iva ... Bady we, Burney 
(p. 75) asserts that fva represents 3, which should have been taken 
as the relative pronoun. Now if there was an Aramaic original 
with 3 where the Greek has iva, it might very naturally have been 
rendered, as Burney proposes, “I have no man who... shall put me 
into the pool.” To say, however, as Burney does, that this is the 
“obvious meaning” of the Aramaic does not help matters, for then 
why did the Greek translator go out of his way to avoid the ob- 
vious? The most that can be said in this and in most of the other 
instances is that the Aramaic was ambiguous, and that the ren- 
dering preferred by Burney would have been justifiable. But in 
such a case there is no clear evidence of translation. 

Some of the examples, however, are more arresting than this. 
In 9 17, Ti od Aeyers Tept adTod, Ste yvewEev cov Tovs GpOadpors ; 
Burney holds that the Aramaic writer intended ¥ as a relative 
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pronoun: “What sayest thou of him who opened thine eyes?” This 
still falls short of a convincing case. As Allis suggests (p. 543), the 
question may be divided: “What sayest thou of him? That he 
opened thine eyes ?” For this construction Allis gives close parallels, 
including John 11 56. The alternative that +i may here mean ‘why’ 
is inadmissable, because then the man’s reply would mean, “Be- 
cause he is a prophet,” but it was not because Jesus was a prophet 
that the man said he had opened his eyes; it was because Jesus had 
opened his eyes that the man said he was a prophet. 

A much more impressive case is 8 45, éyw de Ott THv adjOeav 
Aéyw, od moreveré wor. Here both Burney (p.101) and Montgo- 
mery (p. 21) suggest that the relative pronoun should have been 
used instead of d7:. This presupposes a distinctly idiomatic Ara- 
maic sentence, with a nominativus pendens at the beginning and a 
redundant pronoun (or suffix) at the end. Allis (p. 543) prefers the 
present reading: “it is just because the Lord speaks the truth,” he 
says, “that the children of lies do not believe.”” But Driver (pp. 2f) 
and Howard (pp. 436f) tacitly admit mistranslation here when they 
say that the evangelist himself was mentally translating the words 
of a man who spoke in Aramaic. This argument we shall have 
to consider again, but unless we postulate such mental translation 
of a saying heard in Aramaic, Burney’s case here is a strong one. 

In two passages Burney believes that 3 has been correctly taken 
as the relative pronoun but has been mistakenly translated in the 
wrong number or gender. In 10 29, 6 rat#p mov & dédwxév por 
TavTwv meiCov éorw, where Burney reads és for 3, this is not so 
certain as in 17 111, tijpynoov avrous év TH GvduaTi cov @ dédwxas 
MOL, ... yw ETHPOUV avTous KT. Here the parallel expressions of vv. 2 
and 24 and 6 37, 39 show plainly that the relative pronoun should 
refer to avrovs, not to dvouate as it does in the present text. Yet 
it was quite natural for the translator to render it as referring to the 
nearest noun. Torrey (p. 328) pronounces Burney’s interpretations 
of both these passages “quite certain.” 

(2) Other conjunctions. 12 7 ages auTiw, wa... THpIONn aQuro. 
Bernard (I. C. C., in loc.) takes this to mean, “Let her alone, in 
order that she may keep it,” 7. e., let her keep the rest of it. Torrey, 
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however, obtains a much better meaning (p. 343). The original, 
he thinks, had the idiomatic “imperative of PAW followed by an 
imperfect tense without a conjunction.” This meant, “Let her 
alone; should she keep it for the day of my burial?” But it was 
ambiguous, and “in the (usual) absence of any particle of inter- 
rogation the rendering of our Greek would be more natural.” 

46 6 ovy Incois ... exabéCero obTws eri TH THY}. 13 25 Gvare- 
ow exeivos OUTwS ert TO GTHVOS TOU Incov. The adverb ovrws in 
these verses has given commentators considerable trouble. Its omis- 
sion in many manuscripts suggests that it was felt to be awkward. 
Montgomery (pp. 21f.) suggests that in 4 ¢ it might be a corruption 
of avr@, the idiomatic ‘ethical dative’ of Aramaic, but, since such 
corruption would not have occurred in both of the above passages, 
it is more likely that the original Aramaic was kadu (kad hu), 
which was often used as an equivalent of the Latin cam and would 
be approximately represented by otrws. Torrey regards obrws as 
a mistaken rendering of }}3, meaning ‘therefore, accordingly.’ 
Incidentally we may notice that the use of é7i here corresponds 
exactly to the Semitic by, as in Genesis 24 13 etc. 

20 17 ovrw yap avaBéByxa mpos Tov watepa, This clause is 
believed by Torrey (pp. 342f.) to be a literal translation of SY "T3 
SOND npoo 5, which should have been taken in the sense, “Before 
I ascend to the Father,” and which belonged with the following 
clause, “go unto my brethren.” This clause was introduced in 
Aramaic by the idiomatic, superfluous 1 (represented by dé), and 
it was this which led to the mistranslation. Assuming that the } 
indicated the beginning of a new sentence, the translator connec- 
ted the preceding clause with what went before and rendered it 
literally, word for word, taking "75 in a causal instead of a tem- 
poral sense, and thus producing the reading of our Greek text. 
A good example of the redundant 1 after a temporal clause in- 
troduced by O33 may be seen in Ex. 1 19: “Before the midwife 
comes to them, (and) they gsve birth.” Curiously enough the 
LXX takes the O M3 clause with what precedes it (reading 
tixrovat for FN) and adds, quite literally but with no attempt 
at making sense, cal &7ixTov. 
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(3) Indeclinable 85> translated in the wrong number or gender. 
6 37, 39, 17 2 [lav 6 didwoiv wo, etc. Burney claims that wav 6 
represents 7 N39, meaning “all who,” Torrey (p.328) says that 
the Greek expression, while defensible as a translation, would not 
have been used in free composition. As against this, Howard 
(p.437), in connection with the relative pronoun in 1029 and 17112 
(v. s., p. 129), cites 1 John 5 4 as showing that wav was used in a 
collective sense. It may be, however, that the writer of the epistle 
was influenced by the usage of the gospel, especially if he was 
himself the translator of the gospel. 

215 mavras e&éBadev ex Tod iepov, Ta Te TPdBaTa Kai Tous Boas. 
Of this passage Torrey says (in a letter to the writer) that the 
evangelist would not have represented Jesus as using his whip on 

‘all the people’ in the temple. In the original he drove out “all.. 
both the cattle and the sheep”: 8*111} NTIS) xoIa }® paz Nb. 
The Greek, therefore, should read Tavra instead of wavras. "As 
showing the need of emendation Prof. Torrey adds, “Note that 
Blass cancels zavras, while Wellhausen cancels (drives out) the 
sheep and cattle!” 

2 24 dia TO avrov ywooxew ravras. Here too Torrey holds that 
mavra “makes a better verse,” and in support of this he cites 21 17, 
TavTa ov oidas. 

(4) Misinterpretation of Aramaic words having more than one 
meaning. 856 ABaap ... wryaddacato Wa tn Thy juépay THv 
eur, Kat eldev Kat exapn. The use of wa after ryadX\acaTo is 
declared by Burney (p. 111) to be quite unwarranted by Greek 
usage. If it means “rejoiced to see,” he adds, this makes the follow- 
ing clause tautologous. What we should expect is “longed to see,” 
and the verb wasn, used by the Peshitto to translate 7yaAiacaro 
here, actually has this meaning in addition to the one represented 
by the Greek verb. Unfortunately the verb mentioned is not found 
in Western Aramaic. Burney says, “there is not reason why it 
should not have been in use,” but Torrey objects (p. 329) that if it 
had been used it would not have been misunderstood. This is one 
of the cases in which Torrey offers a different explanation of his 
own, involving a slight corruption in the Aramaic text rather than 
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the use of an ambiguous word. The verb represented by #ya\Nacaro, 
says Torrey (pp. 340f), was Y3, the regular Aramaic equivalent of 
this Greek verb and of the Hebrew 53. The original Aramaic 
text, however, read DiTJAS SYS, “Abraham prayed.” The & at the 
beginning of the name, “together with the fact that the meaning, 
‘Abraham exulted,’ was so natural, caused the omission of the 
final 8 of the verb. Howard, though remarking that Lagrange 
questions the form 3, admits that Torrey’s suggestion is an 
improvement on that of Burney. With regard to the form of the 
verb we may remark that according to M. Jastrow’s Dictionary 
‘V2 (= N83) means ‘to pray’ and ‘Y2 (= Pid) means ‘to burst 
forth, shout, rejoice.’ In the unpointed text, of course, these would 
be identical. In just what dialects or periods these forms were 
used is another question, but the coincidence is remarkable, to say 
the least. 

11 33 "Incods ov we eidev avTyy KAalovear ... eveBpimjoato TH 
mvevpatt kat érapager éavrdv. 38"Incots oiv tadw éuBpnopevos 
€v €avT@ epxeTat eis TO vyueiov, The Greek, says Torrey (p. 338), 
can only mean “was very angry.” Bauer’s explanation, that la- 
mentation in the presence of Jesus insulted him, presents a picture 
of Jesus which “‘is intolerable, since it is untrue.’ The verb in the 
original was $39, which in Aramaic and Syriac usually denotes 
wrath, but occasionally has the meaning which it has in the Hebrew 
of 2 Samuel 191 (18 33), where it is used of David’s grief for 
Absalom. This was the meaning intended here in John (note 
érapagev in 33), but the translator naturally took the word in its 
usual sense. Torrey believes that similar mistranslations explain 
the use of euBpysa Oat in Matthew 9 30 and Mark 1 43, and the 
phrase wet Opryiis (t273) in Mark 35 (which, we may observe, 
is coupled with cvvAvrovpevos). Torrey’s interpretation here 
relieves a difficulty, offers an explanation which affords a better 
meaning, and also shows how the mistake came to be made — 
an ideal case of mistranslation. 

(5) Wrong pointing of the Aramaic. 7 33 woTramot éx Tis KowWlas 
avrov. The ypaqy} here quoted has never been satisfactorily identi- 
fied. Burney (pp. 109-111) suggests a blending of Joel 318 
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(Heb. 4 18) and Zechariah 14 s employing the word }*¥0, ‘fountain,’ 
which was read by the Greek translator as TY, ‘bowels, belly.’ 
Driver (p. 6n), following G. B. Gray, objects that avrov presupposes 
a suffix (or 7199), which would have made the confusion impos- 
sible. He also suggests that there was a word meaning ‘belly’ 
which was spelled and pronounced exactly like the word for 
fountain, and which therefore might have been misunderstood by 
Jesus’ immediate hearers. Torrey (p. 329) rejects Burney’s theory 
and suggests instead of it (pp. 339f) that the original was a loose 
quotation of Zechariah 14 s using F3D, ‘out of the midst of her,’ 
for Zechariah’s ‘out from Jerusalem.’ The translator assumed the 
vocalization 713, and since the Aramaic word was often used of 
human beings in the sense of xovAia, the present text was the na- 
tural result. This gives a plausible reason for the mistake, but the 
point of the quotation is not clear, and it is hard to see why the 
original writer should have substituted ‘her’ for ‘Jerusalem.’ 

142 ef dé pip, efrov ay div: Ste Topevoum. As the original of 
this Torrey (p. 341) proposes 518 "7 7139 738 WON ND. The first 
word, which the translator naturally understood as NO} (et de pp), 
was in fact nd, ‘it is fitting, necessary,’ and the saying was prac- 
tically identical with 16 7, which is correctly translated cuudéper 
ipiv va eyo aré\Ow. This is an excellent example of turning 
difficult Greek back into simple Aramaic, with a natural expla- 
nation of the error. The parallel in 16 7 shows that the translator 
was familiar with this use of Nd}, but the parenthetic “TI tell you” 
may have misled him here. Why 7138 iS should have been rendered 
eizov dy is puzzling, but certainly it would be natural to take the 
clause 51 "7 as the object of ON. 

(6) Textual corruption in the Aramaic. These cases are not 
strictly mistranslations, since they assume that the translator 
rendered correctly the Aramaic text as it came to him. 

1 28 ByOavia. This, says Torrey (p. 343), is unquestionably the 
original Greek reading, but the alternative reading, BnOaBapa, 
preserves the correct historical tradition of the locality. Confusion 
between 3 and 3 and between “) and °, such as may be paralleled 
in Aramaic inscriptions, caused NAY M3 to be read NY NS. 
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73 ba Kai of padyrai cov Oewpijcovew Ta Epya cov, Torrey 
considers this “one of the countless cases of omission (accidental or 
mistaken) of the conjunction 1” (p. 340). The Aramaic read, “that 
they” — the indefinite third person plural, a characteristic Aramaic 
idiom — “may see thy disciples and thy works.” But since “thy 
disciples” immediately followed the verb, it was taken as the sub- 
ject, and the conjunction was then dropped. This is not one of the 
strongest examples, yet it has sufficient likelihood to deserve in- 
clusion in the evidence for translation. 

7 8 éyw ovk avaBaivw eis Thy éoptyy TavTny. For this passage 
Torrey (in a letter already quoted) suggests one of his most 
ingenious reconstructions. Accepting ov« as the original reading 
instead of ovzw (which, however, shows that the copyists felt the 
difficulty of attributing to Jesus a statement which his conduct 
at once belied), Torrey suggests as the original of the saying, 
Dow ND IY “st IS TY"? P2D ND TIN. This is beautifully idiomatic 
Aramaic. The phrase, “to the feast,” at the end of the preceding 
clause, caused the words, “IS TY %, to be read, "7 xtyd, thus produc- 
ing the reading of the Greek text. Since) and 7 are often indistin- 
guishable, the only change involved is the transposition of * and ). 
Stronger evidence of translation than this could hardly be desired. 

14 31 Eyeipeode, dywuev éevrevOev, After these words, as Torrey 
observes (p. 341), no one arises or goes out. Dislocation is com- 
monly suspected, but except for these three words the connection 
between chapters 14 and 15 is perfect. The original text, Torrey 
suggests, read, “I will no longer speak much with you, ... but in 
order that the world may know that I love the Father, and that 
as the Father gave me commandment, even so I do, I will arise 
and go hence,” i.e. 731 INN} DIP NIN TAY JD... TROY YIN. 
The last three words were altered to M2% DIN3 YAP by a copyist 
whose eye caught the characters IM), and who “failed to recognize 
the euphemism, ‘go hence,’ with the redundant ‘arise.’ This 
interpretation affords an apodosis for GAN’ iva, but there are other 
examples of d\X’ ‘va with ellipsis. In view of other phenomena 
in the gospel, moreover, the dislocation of chapter 14 is no less 
likely than the corruption of the text in this verse, for the verse 
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as it stands would be very natural before 18 1. The case for trans- 
lation, therefore, is not so strong here as in the foregoing example. 

In two or three of the foregoing instances we have noted that 
Driver is content to point out that the mistranslations are in 
ipsissima verba, i.e.in sayings of Jesus or of others who presumably 
spoke in Aramaic. Driver’s conclusion (pp. 6, 8), in which he is 
followed by Howard (p. 484), is that mistranslation in these pas- 
sages does not imply the existence of a written gospel in Aramaic, 
or even of written Logia, but only a mental translation of sayings 
which the evangelist had heard or had received by tradition. Now 
if it is admitted that there are mistranslations in some of these 
passages, the question whether the whole book, a written source, 
or an oral tradition has been translated may be left to be discussed 
by itself, but it is important to note that in these passages at least 
the evangelist was not composing freely in Greek. Let that be 
accepted as established, and the question of translation then hinges 
upon the question of the sources of the gospel. . 


VII. Evidence Against Translation 

Few of those who have written upon the subject have stopped 
to ask what definite evidence there may be against the hypothesis 
of translation. Allis says explicitly, “...the burden of proof 
rests with those who accept the theory of an Aramaic original of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is for them to prove this thesis. It is not 
the duty of the objector to disprove it.” If our attitude is one 
of loyally resisting an attack upon the citadel of faith, such a 
statement may be justified. From the point of view of mathe- 
matical demonstration, also, there may be some excuse for it. But 
if we seek without bias to determine what is probable, the question 
of negative evidence is one that cannot be ignored. 

So far as I have been able to discover, there are only two argu- 
ments against translation. 

(1) Identity of style in the gospel and the First Epistle of John. 
Bernard (I. C.C., vol. I, p. Ixvii) urges this as an obstacle to the 
translation hypothesis. He holds that the writer of the gospel 
and the writer of the epistle were the same, and since no one has 
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claimed that the epistle is a translation, it follows that the gospel 
too was composed in Greek. Quite apart from the question of 
translation, however, there are competent authorities who deny 
the identity of authorship of the two books. Moffatt, for example, 
in his Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, while 
emphasizing “the delicacy of the problem,” reaches this conclusion: 
“Upon the whole, however, the lines of evidence appear to indicate 
that the epistle came from a writer who, while belonging to the 
general ‘Johannine’ school of thought and feeling, occupied 
slightly different ground from that of the author of the Fourth 
gospel” (p. 592). To the arguments based on comparison of the 
two Greek writings may be added the further fact that very few 
of the distinctly Semitic peculiarities of the gospel reappear in the 
epistle. Those which do are those which we have found to be de- 
fensible by Koine usage, or they may be attributed to the influence 
of the Greek gospel itself. For example, micrevew ets occurs in 
1 John 5 10, 13, but elsewhere in the epistle, 3 23 and 4 1, and even 
in the midst of 5 10 itself, wecrevew is followed by the dative 
without a preposition. A generous use of personal pronouns and 
of éxeivos, an unclassical but distinctly Johannine use of wa, 
5 3 (ep. also the elliptic aA’ Wa, 2 19), and frequent parataxis may 
also be noted as having a Semitic flavor. All of the affinities 
between gospel and epistle, however, in style as well as in thought, 
are naturally accounted for if we suppose that the writer of the 
epistle was the translator or redactor of the gospel, or both. 

(2) Literary dependence on Greek writings. Parallels in thought 
and language have been pointed out between John and Philo, 
Josephus, Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon, Enoch, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Synoptic Gospels. 

In the case of Philo, it should be noted that acquaintance with 
his ideas does not necessarily involve literary dependence. Pro- 
bably the teaching of Philo was known in Palestine and throughout 
the Diaspora, and his ideas were frequently discussed in Aramaic 
as well as Greek. Many people who cannot read German are talking 
about relativity today. How well the Fourth Evangelist actually 
was acquainted with the thought of Philo, therefore, is a question 
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into which we need not go. The question of direct dependence 
hinges upon a careful comparison of the parallels. These are much 
too numerous to be presented here, but the work has been tho- 
roughly done. Bernard, who certainly is not prejudiced in favor 
of the Aramaic origin of the gospel, concludes after a careful 
examination that a direct connection “cannot be regarded as 
certain.” (I. C. C., vol. 1, pp. xciiif). Examination of the parallels 
which have been cited by the commentators shows that in most 
cases there is no probability of connection, in others it is possible 
but hardly likely, and in no case is there a strong probability of 
anything more than a vague allusion. 

Between our gospel and Josephus there are a few quite striking 
parallels. They are well presented by Moffatt (op. cit., p. 29). 
Their force, however, depends largely upon minute verbal echoes 
of scattered passages from the Antiquities. The strongest case for 
dependence is in John 4 ¢ and Ant. ii. ll. 1. Josephus is telling the 
story of Exodus 2 15, and says that Moses, arriving near a city, 
xaQecOeis eri Twos ppéatos ex TOU KOTOV Kal Tis TaXarropias 
jpéuet, ueonuBpias ovens. John’s account of Jesus’ coming to the 
well is something like this, but his diction is about as different as it 
could be in the expression of such similar ideas: xexo7taxws instead 
of éx Tov Kdzov, ddovropias instead of tadarropias, éxabéCero in- 
stead of xabecOeis, +77 instead of péaros, and wpa iv ws extn 
instead of ueonuBpias ovens. It is true that in ii. 15. 3 Josephus 
(speaking of the passage of the Red Sea) has iro tis dorropias 
kexov@uevey and in the same passage uses the word Opéuua, which 
John has in 412 and which occurs only here in the New Testament 
and never in the LXX. John also uses dpéap in 4 11, 12, but so 
does the LXX in Exodus 215. If there is any connection here at all, 
it is probably indirect, and the differences are just such as might 
be expected in variant translations of a common Aramaic source. 

Some kind of connection between John and Sirach seems not 
improbable, but the verbal resemblance is not sufficiently close 
to indicate at all clearly that it was the Greek translation of Sirach 
which was used by the evangelist. Cp. John 1 14 and Sirach 24 a, 
John 4 14, 6 27, 35, 7 37. and Sirach 24 21, John 14 23 and Sirach 215. 
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The parallels between John and the Wisdom of Solomon are 
many and sometimes impressive; here again, however, we find 
similar ideas with considerable difference in expression. Also, in 
several instances, the same ideas are found in other writings too. 
The two authors (assuming the integrity of the Wisdom of Solomon) 
belong to the same world of thought, but a direct connection in 
the Greek is not evident. 

Probably there is some connection, direct or indirect, between 
Enoch and John, but that the two are related in the Greek cannot 
be shown. The parallels seem to indicate rather a common 
acquaintance with the same currents of thought. 

Between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel there 
is no connection apparent beyond the fact that both reflect to some 
extent the language and conceptions of Alexandrian philosophy. 

A much closer relationship certainly exists between John and 
the Synoptic Gospels, in particular Mark.and Luke. . The parallels 
are well presented in the commentaries and New Testament 
Introductions and need not be repeated here. Macgregor (Moffatt 
New Testament Commentary on John, p. lxv) says, “The Gospel’s 
close, sometimes even verbal, dependence upon the Greek Gospel 
of Mark would seem to weigh against the theory that it was actually 
written in Aramaic.” But the question of an Aramaic original of 
Mark is still open, and the contacts between John and Mark are 
not closer than two translations of a common original or two lines 
of oral tradition might be. If the translator of John was acquainted 
with Mark and Luke in Greek, this might account for some of the 
coincidences in diction. The case for the dependence of the Greek 
John upon the Greek Mark, and perhaps on Luke also, is a strong 
one. It is the most formidable argument now in the field against 
the theory of translation. In view of the considerations just 
mentioned, however, it falls somewhat short of being entirely 
conclusive. 

Conclusions 

To sum up the result of our investigation, it is evident that 
Burney has considerably over-stated his case. Torrey also, though 
much more cautious, is a bit too confident. Montgomery, on the 
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other hand, seems unnecessarily timid in accepting the implications 
of his own evidence. The question now appears to be a matter of 
balancing apparent dependence on the Greek Synoptic Gospels 
against the almost overwhelming evidence of John’s Semitisms 
and even mistranslations. 

The possibility of an intermediate position must not be ignored, 
in spite of Torrey’s condemnation of the phrase “based on Semitic 
sources” as a “vague and unprofitable formula.” Driver and Ho- 
ward emphasize the fact that most of Burney’s mistranslations 
occur in discourses and conversations, and Macgregor (op. cit., 
p- lxv) sees in this a suggestion that the discourses alone were 
translated from an Aramaic draft. Driver himself, as we have 
seen, attributes the Aramaisms to thinking in Aramaic or to a 
Palestinian dialect and explains the mistranslations by mental 
renderings of traditional or remembered sayings. Neither Driver’s 
nor Macgregor’s theory, however, accounts for Torrey’s mistrans- 
lations, some of the strongest of which occur in the narrative 
Rahmen of the discourses. 

Macgregor has another suggestion which is more probable 
(p. Ixvi): “If it be held proved that the Gospel was originally 
written in Aramaic, an attractive theory would be that it was the 
Redactor who translated it into Greek. Such a theory has the 
great advantage that it provides a more definite occasion not only 
for the interpolation of new material, but also for the disturbance 
of what appears to have been the original order of the text.” To 
the present writer the hypothesis of a Palestinian or Syrian gospel 
written in Aramaic, with a later Ephesian translation and recen- 
sion, seems entirely probable. 

Obviously further study and discussion are necessary, but the 
question certainly should not be ignored. My feelings in studying 
it have sometimes wavered. I have sometimes felt that I should 
emerge from it a sadder but not a wiser man, and that a definite 
decision would forever be impossible. But perhaps the situation 
is not so hopeless, if only a sufficient number of competent in- 
vestigators will work the thing through, and especially if we can 
be content with probability instead of certainty. 
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t is said that any genealogy, if traced back far enough, will reveal 
I. least one rogue in the line of descent. Thus, while the conjec- 
tural critic and the student of New Testament Introduction will 
each need to own among his forebears the heretic Marcion, the Re- 
ligionsgeschichtler who applies his method to the New Testament 
tradition in general and to the Fourth Gospel in particular, willhave 
humbly to acknowledge as his ultimate spiritual ancestor none 
other than the most caustic of all ancient critics of Christianity, 
Celsus. For, according to Origen, Celsus not only considered it prob- 
able that large areas of Christian thought were derived from Ophite 
and Mithraic lore, but also compared the statements of Holy Writ 
with passages from the Greek philosophers, concluding that “these 
things were said much better by the Greeks’’!, and that those who 
spoke of the Christian Son of God as Logos were reasoning sophis- 
tically.” 

While Celsus is the first author to compare Christian and pagan 
traditions, many centuries passed till further comparisons of the 
same type were hazarded. One after the other the Christian Platon- 
ist, the medieval traditionalist, the protestant biblicist, the pietist 
and the rationalist were attracted to the Fourth Gospel. It was so 
easy for them to discover therein echoes of their own religious pos- 


1 Contra Celsum, VI, 1. 
2 tbid., II, 31. 
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tulates. The last of the long line of ardent and sympathetic expo- 
nents was none other than Schleiermacher, upon whom the specula- 
tive interest of the Gospel made a profound impression. Only the 
approach of Realism and the development of a keen historical per- 
spective were able to produce changes in this situation. Modern 
comparative study of the Fourth Gospel thus begins in the days 
when the Tiibingen School ventured to apply to Christian history 
the Hegelian laws of historical development, thereby exposing for 
the first time the deep cleft that lay between the earlier and the 
later strata of our New Testament traditions. 

Although, as a serious enterprise, it really appears for the first 
time in the Tiibingen and post-Tiibingen era, the comparative study 
of the Fourth Gospel has roots that reach back to an earlier day. 
The first of these roots will be found in the purely humanistic reali- 
zation, achieved in the sixteenth century, to the effect that the 
early Christian apologists were subject to influence from Stoic cir- 
cles. This realization was later extended to cover the Prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel in the thought of Jean le Clerc and Samuel Crell. 
The second of the two roots will be found in the works of English 
and French Deists among whom Dupuis, for one, endeavored to 
derive the miracle at Cana from Dionysiac prototypes.* 

I mention these facts because our modern comparative study of 
the Fourth Gospel reveals the existence of two independent lines 
of investigation, the one concerned with the person of Christ par- 
ticularly as represented in the Prologue, the other concerned with 
the works of Christ, his signs and wonders, as represented in the 
body of the Gospel. 

With the progress made along these two lines of investigation up 
to and including the year 1923 everyone is more or less familiar. 
It is well known that at a right early time Philo came to be consi- 
dered the source and the inspiration of the writer of the Prologue, 
that ultimately Philo was regarded as inadequate because his Logos 
is so often merely an expression of divine immanence, that at the 
turn of the century the Hermetic texts, where Life and Light are 
associated at least with the Nous from whom the Logos proceeds, 

3 Clemen, C., Primitive Christianity etc., Edinburgh, 1912, p. 358. 
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were called into play, and that finally even Cornutus with his defi- 
nitely personified Logos was invoked. But not everyone ready to 
go to Alexandria and Philo was willing to enter into the sanctuary 
of Hermes to obtain his Johannine Logos. The result was in the 
case of some like Sanday and Westcott, a reversal to the anti-spe- 
culative derivation of the Prologue, and to the creative Word of the 
Old Testament, a reversal that has become increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory in proportion as the absolute and the cosmic significance of 
Jn 1 1 and 1 4 respectively have been stressed, and in proportion as 
the inquiries of Strack-Billerbeck and G. F. Moore have tended to 
render evanescent the idea of an early Jewish hypostatic Memra. 
From the decidedly unpleasant dilemma of Hermes-Memra the fer- 
tile mind of Rendel Harris developed an escape when it resolved 
the theology of the Prologue into Wisdom speculation.* The signi- 
ficance and the value of this suggestion will be apparent to anyone 
who has wrestled with the words “‘tabernacled among us” in Jn 1 14, 
as applying to the Logos. But Harris’ argument has not yet been 
made entirely cogent, for the Prologue does actually deal with the 
Logos and the coérdination of Logos and Sophia outside of Alexan- 
dria is questionable to say the least. 

Thus confronted by difficulties on every hand a cautious scho- 
lar like Archbishop Bernard will go with Philo so far as he will lead, 
and will assume that the plus of our Prologue over Philo derives 
from some vague and ubiquitous influence working in the general 
direction of, but quite apart from the Hermes speculation.’ All 
this may be true enough, but it is at the same time an admission 
of our inability definitely to identify the origin of the peculiarities 
of the Johannine Prologue. 

The second of the two lines of comparative study of the Fourth 
Gospel attacks the problem of the narratives. Born of the Deistic 
interpretation of Scripture this type of inquiry has always been 
something of an illegitimate child. Beginning with certain vague 


4 The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel, Cambridge ,1917; Athena, 
Sophia and the Logos, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, VII, 1, July 
1922, pp. 56—72. 

5 TheGospel acc. to St. John, ICC, vol. 1, New York, 1929, pp. cxxxviii—cxlvii. 
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attempts of Mechler and Hilgenfeld to connect our document with 
Gnosticism, the inquiry soon turned upon the contentions of Sey- 
del and Bergh van Eysinga, who derived the narratives of the call 
of Philip and of the woman at the well from Buddhistic parallels, 
and upon the statements of Robertson and Zimmern who connected 
the miracle at Cana with Dionysiac rites and the Paraclete with 
Babylonian deities of intercession respectively. 

The present century has witnessed at least two monumental ef- 
forts in this line of inquiry. The first was Kreyenbiihl’s Evangelium 
der Wahrheit.* It endeavored to show that as the Clementine Lite- 
rature reflects the struggles of Paul and the Judaists, so the Fourth 
Gospel echoes the clash of the Ignatian high church and a mystical 
low church connected ultimately with Magian developments. More 
significant is the effort made by Grill in his Untersuchungen tiber die 
Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums’ in which, at the hand of pains- 
taking and valuable Vorstudien the Gospel was resolved into a mys- 
tery document. Its purpose, we are told, was to show that Chris- 
tianity is the perfect mystery religion of the Dionysiac type. 

Neither Kreyenbiihl’s compendious work nor the second volume 
of Grill, which appeared as late as 1923, have received much atten- 
tion. The theories advanced lack the fundamental note of verisimi- 
litude. We must thus conclude that neither of the two lines of in- 
quiry along which the comparative study of the Fourth Gospel 
proceded prior to 1923 were productive of very definite results. 
Perhaps the unfortunate division of subject matter and of inves- 
tigation is partly to blame. 

Subsequent to 1923 the comparative study of the Fourth Gospel 
entered a new phase. It was occasioned by the publication in trans- 
lation of the Mandaic texts and by Reitzenstein’s significant con- 
tributions to the interpretation of Manichean and Mandean reli- 
gious belief.? From the late strata of syncretistic tradition Reitzen- 
stein inferred the existence at an early time in the whole of the Near 


6 2 vols., Berlin, 1900—1905. 
7 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1902—1923. 
8 Cf.among his publications particularly Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium, 
Bonn, 1921 and Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 3. ed., Leipzig, 1927. 
10 
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East of a proto-Gnostic religion of salvation, at the heart of which 
stood the figure of the redeemed redeemer. This figure which is 
said in its diverse manifestations to bear the names Anthropos, 
Enosh, Manda d’Hayye, Messenger, Word, Baruch et al., and which 
the disciples of John and their Mandaic descendents are thought to 
have perceived in the person of the Baptist, Reitzenstein also found 
in the Synoptic Jesusas Son of Man. Reitzenstein himself has never 
extended the influence of the figure to the Fourth Gospel. It was 
R. Bultmann who introduced the redeemed redeemer into the com- 
parative study of our document and thus opened a new phase of 
the Johannine inquiry. 

The earliest indication of the new developments will be found in 
the article which opens the second volume of the Gunkel Fest- 
schrift® where Bultmann, accepting for the nonce Harris’s interpre- 
tation of the Prologue endeavors to account for the transition 
from Sophia to Logos by the contention that the two were merged 
in the syncretistic soteriology of the Orient. Dropping the Wisdom 
idea and extending his inquiry into the christology of the Gospel as 
a whole Bultmann, in 1925, in a article published in the Zettschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft,’® declared the Johannine 
Christ to be almost the exact Christian counterpart of the proto- 
Gnostic redeemed redeemer. His claims in this connection were 
rivalled only by those of H. H. Schaeder of Hamburg who resolved 
the Prologue of John into a Mandaic hymn taken over in toto from 
Baptist circles, where it served to celebrate the appearance in John 
the Baptist of the redeemer Enosh,; and transformed by its appli- 
cation to Christ and by the substitution of “a man” for “Enosh” 
into a bit of anti-Baptist polemic. 

The German scholars, while they have paid little attention to 


® Der religionsgeschichtliche Hintergrund des Prologs zum Johannes- 
Evangelium, Hucharisterion, part 2, Gottingen, 1923, pp. 1—26. 

10 Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen mandiischen und manichaischen 
Quellen fiir das Versténdnis des Johannesevangeliums, ZNW, XXIV, 1925, 
Heft 1—2, pp. 100—146. 

11 R. Reitzenstein u. H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus 
aus Iran u. Griechenland, Leipzig, 1926, pp. 306—341. 
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Reitzenstein’s correlation of Anthropos and Synoptic Son of Man, 
have taken the coérdination of Anthropos and Johannine Christ 
seriously indeed. This is indicated by the significance which has 
attached to the problem of the Mandeans in the German periodicals 
and by the fact that Walter Bauer, in the second edition of his ex- 
cellent commentary on John in the Lietzmann series, has virtually 
given assent to Bultmann’s conclusions and has quoted liberally 
from the Mandaic texts. 

The antithesis existing to-day between German criticism and 
that of England and America will be eminently revealed to anyone 
who compares Bauer’s publication with the cautious work of Arch- 
bishop Bernard and the suggestive commentary of Professor Mac- 
gregor on the identical subject.1? 

Tn their failure to swallow hook, line and sinker with the Mandaic 
bait, the English commentators have in our opinion showed excel- 
lent discretion, for the significance of the Mandaic sect, as a sect, 
has been greatly overestimated and its texts distinctly abused. It 
is possible and indeed quite probable that the Mandaic sect has its 
ultimate origin in Palestine and that in some form it dates back to 
the first centuries of Christian thought. But only a meagre and as 
yet not clearly defined element of the written tradition carries 
back that far. Belief in the divine origin of the soul, the practise of 
baptismal rites and the acceptance of certain of the antediluvians 
as revealers of the counsels of God, these seem to be the foci of the 
Palestinian form of Mandaic religious thought. The redeemed re- 
deemer, who unquestionably existed in Manichean theology has 
found but a secondary reflexion in Mandaic texts, being visible 
only in some of the hymns of the left Ginza and the liturgies and in 
certain of the acquired traits of the antediluvian patriarchs.1* Fun- 
damentally Manda d’Hayye, the most important of the Mandean 
saviors we incline to regard not as a manifestation of this redeemed 
redeemer but as the liberating power of divine Wisdom in its hypo- 
static manifestation. To suppose, therefore, that statements con- 


12 Macgregor, G. H. C., The Gospel of John, Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary, London, 1928. 
18 Cf. my Anthropos and Son of Man, New York, 1927, pp. 55—73. 
10* 
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cerning the Mandean prophet-saviors Enosh, Hibil and Manda 
d’Hayye, quoted indiscriminately, can illumine the origin of the 
Johannine Christology is as unwarranted as to maintain that the 
puer phosphorus of Ginza IX, 2 can supply to the redeemed redeem- 
er the name povoyenjs which he must have if he is to be connec- 
ted with the Johannine Christ.14 Whatever the origin of the Jo- 
hannine christology may be, it is almost certainly not to be found 
in the redeemed redeemer in whom we see rather the end than the 
beginning of syncretistic Oriental soteriology. 

While English and American scholars are thus in our humble 
opinion to be commended for their failure to accept the conclusions 
of Bultmann, Schaeder and Bauer with regard to the Mandean in- 
fluence upon the Fourth Gospel, they should be urged to adopt an 
attitude other than that of aloofness from the general discussion. 
The Mandean episode of Johannine Criticism is a purely momentary 
phenomenon induced by the novity in translation of the Mandaic 
texts. Its fundamental errors are first the use of the Mandaic texts 
as a source rather than as a symbol, and second the use of the Man- 
daic texts by themselves alone. More than that, the Mandean dis- 
cussions have obscured the great issue which Reitzenstein originally 
raised concerning the genesis of syncretistic religious belief. It is 
probable, we feel, that the properly Mandaic phase of the compara- 
tive study of the Fourth Gospel will come to close in the near future, 
and that a new phase will begin in which the fundamental principles 
of Reitzenstein will be applied along new lines. Not the redeemed 
redeemer alone but other figures and concepts, cosmogony, ritual 
usage and the psychology of mystical expression, all these and others 
will be analyzed as elements of the development of late Oriental reli- 
gion, a development which in view of the interplay of its elements 
and of the nature of its trends will become the basis for determining 
the relation of Johannine belief and contemporary religious thought. 

One indication of a change of outlook is already in evidence. 
This will be found in Odeberg’s recent publication on the Fourth 
Gospel where the narrow limits of a comparison utilizing the Man- 


14 Cf. Bauer, W., Das Johannesevangelium, in Lietzmann’s Handbuch, 
2.ed. Tiibingen, 1925. 
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daic texts alone are being broken down, rabbinical exegesis being 
invoked to assist in explaining the Johannine conception of the 
Son of Man.’ It is evident that Odeberg is working in the right 
direction and if in his book we feel the lack of convincing proof of 
his assertions, it is because we have not yet achieved a concrete 
representation of the historic milieu wherein the Johannine theo- 
logy was born, a representation the very reality of which would 
make cogent for the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel the se- 
quence of speculative thought often so admirably sketched. We 
shall need to know much more not only about rabbinical exegesis 
but also about Syrian syncretism, about patristic tradition where it 
reflects local and sectarian interests, and about Jewish influence in 
both syncretistic and Christian spheres before we can expect Ode- 
berg’s type of analysis to come to fruition. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to illustrate by an example the 
possibilities for Johannine exegesis latent in the broader study of 
later Oriental religious thought. 

We are all familiar, no doubt, with the peculiar Johannine use of 
Gw7. Asa gift, or a power, or a quality which persons acquire here 
and now through their contact with the transcendent Christ, who 
is and in whom is Life, it has come to be considered the Hellenistic 
substitute for the synoptic teaching on the Kingdom as the good in 
which man can share. But Greek it is not, not only because we 
must distinguish between the negative implications of a@avacia 
and the positive associations of Cw} but also and primarily be- 
cause in philosophic terminology from Aristotle down (wy indicates 
a state of being induced and characterized by motion rather than 
by some inherent quality. Nor can we call the Johannine use of 
Coy Alexandrine, for Philo at this point follows the Greek philo- 
sophers, as Grill has shown,!¢ the bulk of the Hermetic texts fall- 
ing into line with him, tracts I and XIII, where, as most people 
admit, we are admittedly dealing with a non-Alexandrine tra- 
dition, forming the sole exceptions. 

If the Hellenistic West shows no analogy, even in much of its 


15 Odeberg, Hugo, The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala, 1929. 
16 Untersuchungen, vol. I, pp. 206—211. 
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Christian tradition, to the Johannine use of Co, the Hellenistic 
Orient does. The Mandean parallels are by this time well known, 
the peculiarity of the Mandean use of 87 being that in one phase 
of the development of Mandean theology the word became the cen- 
tral concept of a unified system of religious tought. This Mandean 
“Life theology” as a second stratum of Mandaic thought we ven- 
ture to connect with the second home of the Mandeans in Adia- 
bene.!? Jt is important to note that virtually all of the individual 
peculiarities of the Mandean use of 81 reappear in the works of 
the Syriac Church Fathers, Aphraates, Ephraem and Narsai, as well 
as in the Syriac form of the Acts of Thomas, while some of them 
may be found also in the Odes of Solomon and Ignatius. The early 
Christian inscriptions of Syria delight in the use of Cw, but the 
sentiment conveyed is different from that inherent in the vivas of 
the Latin tumuli of the West, while simultaneously explaining the 
Christian use of the phrase Oapoe \puy7 ovdeis aBavaros, for a man 
may be mortal and yet have in him Life. The Syrian Gnostics and 
Syncretists complete the picture with regard to the Oriental use of 
Cw. Bardesanes’ Trinity is worth mentioning in this connection. 

All this evidence taken together indicates that the religious and 
qualitative use of Cw is particularly well represented in Hellenistic 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia. With that fact in our possession 
we are, however, one step removed from the interpretation of the 
origin of the Johannine mystical terminology. 

The religious use of the concept Life has a history also in the Old 
Testament and its Apocrypha. This phase of its history has been 
traced with admirable clarity by Baudissin!* and Robertson Smith.!® 
The conclusion of these two great scholars seems to be that the reli- 
gious use of 7} came to the Hebrews through the latter’s contact 
with an old Semitic concept of deity that found classic expression 
in northern Palestine. And here, as a matter of fact, in the north 


17 Cf. my article, The Origin and Antiquity of the Mandeans, JAOS, 
vol. 49, 1929, pp. 202—204. 

18 Baudissin, W. W., Adonis u. Hsmun, Leipzig, 1911. 

19 Smith, W. Robertson, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 3. ed., by 
Stanley A. Cook, New York, 1927, pp. 555—557, et al. 
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Semitic inscriptions of even remotely pre-Christian centuries we 
find Life used not only nominally as an attribute of deity, but ver- 
bally as the equivalent of the Greek ca(ew. 

Under normal conditions we should be inclined to connect the 
Johannine Coon} with the Old Testament and Apocryphal parallels, 
allowing here, as in the Prologue, for the influence of certain vague 
forces in explaining the advance of the later over the earlier usage. 
But when we remember that the Jewish and Old Testament usage 
is but a secondary offshoot of the north Palestinian, that the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Johannine use are in line with what we 
find in Hellenistic Syria, and that this same Johannine use has no 
parallel at all in those Gospels that reveal most intimately the Christ- 
ian tradition of the Jewish communities, it becomes apparent 
that not the Old Testament but Hellenistic Syria has in this parti- 
cular determined the Johannine mystical terminology. This does 
not mean that the Fourth Gospel is Mandean, or Syncretistic or 
even Iranian in thought. It signifies merely that our document uses 
the religious coin current in the northern province generally, and 
that, like other precipitates of Syrian religious thought, it appeals 
to the mind of the community by stating its own proper prejudices 
in terms locally accepted as fundamental to all religious belief. 

When the Evangelion da Mepharreshe, though it owns the word 
Jusies with which it renders arodvTpwors, invariably translates 
the New Testament sw7ip and owrnpia by the use of Juuso and iw, 
it follows not the Johannine but the same local Syrian tradition.?° 

Perhaps the example of Cw7 will illustrate the vistas that re- 
veal themselves in following what is properly Reitzenstein’s me- 
thod of comparative study, a method in which the document under 
discussion is studied not in the light of any one parallel, but in the 
light of the development of Hellenistic religious thought generally. 
It would be rash to say that even this type of study will solve all 
our problems. But some contributions, particularly to the interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Gospel, are within the realm of possibility. 


20 The writer reserves for himseif the privilege of treating in greater de- 
tail the origin, development and significance of the Hellenistic use of the 
concept Life. 
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territory so vast and so diversified, yet so often explored, that 
one despairs even of taking a short cut through it without inter- 
secting at many points the well-trodden track. If in sketching once 
again the well-known picture I seem to trace the lights and shades 


with lines unduly hard and clear-cut, it is because, I take it, the aim 
of a paper such as this is first and foremost to stimulate discussion— 
an end best achieved if controversial positions be stated with a 
provocative positiveness which, be it confessed, does not always 
reflect the writer’s own mood. 
The Fourth Gospel is the ripest fruit of the ripest experience and 
thinking of early Christianity. Its thought is intimately interwoven 
with the interests, needs, problems of one definite age, and that 
one of the most varied and complicated periods in the history of the 
ancient world—that is our foreground—,while it attempts to fuse 
together elements drawn from a past itself so many-coloured as to 
be extremely difficult to harmonize—thatis the background. With 
recent work on the Gospel in view, in particular Dr. Bernard’s 
commentary, one confesses the feeling that the need of the moment 
is not so much for an analysis of that background as for a renewed 
insistence on the fact that the Gospel cannot be rightly evaluated 
if treated as a flat photographic study, but only if viewed before an 
experiential background of infinite depth and diversity. 
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The reactionary trend of some recent writing provokes a some- 
what emphatic restatement of the main issue. The mere question 
of authorship still looms much too large. If the value of the gospel 
(be it historical or religious) be great in itself, then it matters little 
who wrote it: if small, we can make it no greater by postulating its 
apostolic origin. But on this main issue a clear decision is demanded 
—else all progressive study of the New Testament becomes pre- 
carious: Is the Gospel history based on authentic tradition, or 
theology built on a spiritual experience ? If itis meant to be history, 
then it is either of very little value, or it becomes the standard for 
testing all other accounts; its nature is such that it is futile to 
imagine that, save in a most general sense, it can be made to supple- 
ment the Synoptic material; its outline and coloration must become 
the basis of all our historical study of Jesus. 

If on the other hand the Gospel was meant from the first to be a 
religious and theological interpretation of the Person of Christ in 
the light of two generations of Christian experience, then again it 
is vain to imagine that it can be studied except as such, and there- 
fore always with the background full in view; and the attempt to 
use any considerable parts of it to correct our historical perspective 
will not only do a profound injustice to the Gospel itself, but will 
result in obscuring the picture derived from Mark. Insistence on the 
value of the Fourth Gospel for immediate history inevitably leads 
(and this appears conspicuously in Dr. Bernard’s book) to a depre- 
ciation of the Synoptics, and ultimately to a far-reaching distrust 
of all our sources. Frankly, we are confronted with an “entweder... 
oder’; that is the issue and it cannot be evaded. 

In spite of much that is invaluable in his commentary Dr. Bernard 
has done scholarship the disservice that once again he has obscured 
this issue. It is true that he abandons the theory of Apostolic 
authorship—a surrender denounced by those who otherwise praise 
the book most loudly as ‘“‘a weak concession to the modernist 
spirit”, but in truth one that marks the victory of criticism over 
tradition in one of its most strongly entrenched positions. But in 
effect the concession is largely illusory: the whole exposition is 
obsessed by the shadow of the Apostolic eye-witness, who is still to 
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such an extent made responsible for the substance both of narrative 
and discourse that the strict historicity of the record is hardly 
affected. The whole picture is projected as a near-focussed photo- 
graphic foreground and the background is blurred out. All this has 
been loudly hailed as “the coming back of the Fourth Gospel to its 
own.” But the net result of this insistence on fitting by hook or 
crook as much as possible even of the discourses into the historical 
conditions of Jesus’ own day is to obscure what is in fact the Gospel’s 
“own” imperishable contribution, and to hinder our appreciation 
of it as an expression of a mature theology in which history and 
experience have been fused into a higher and eternal synthesis. 

There are two occasions in the Gospel when we are told that 
“the disciples remembered”’—a word or an incident misunderstood 
at the moment became clear in the light of experience (2 17, 22; 
12 16). A hint here of the Gospel’s purpose, to set in a clearer light, 
before the background of two generations of Christian experience, 
the essential truth of the Christian message. It is the expression 
moreover of the religious experience not only of one man in his old 
age—though we may still look to Browning’s “Death in the Desert” 
as the best exposition of the experience of the evangelist himself: 
it is the expression of three-quarters of a century’s experience of 
Christ on the part of a whole Church. Over that long gulf the 
Church “remembered”’; but, as Dr. Denney I think once put it, His 
disciples never “remembered Jesus”; they always saw Him as He 
was, transfigured through their wonderful experience. The Gospel 
shows us Jesus as His Church had experienced Him. 

That this interpretative element is the dominant one appears 
from the following charecteristics: 

(1) The Evangelist’s strange lack of sustained interest in history 
for its own sake. His characters (Nicodemus, the Greeks who 
“would see Jesus”) as the climax approaches “evaporate from the 
stage”. A dramatic scene, at the moment of greatest tension, 
drifts over into doctzinal meditation. However lifelike the minor 
touches of detail, in its larger outlook the Gospel is historically 
unconvincing. There is no sense of development; as for one whose 
eyes are fixed upon the far-distant background the perspective be- 
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comes foreshortened, time becomes telescoped and today’s experi- 
ence is thrown back into yesterday. It is only the abiding, spiritual, 
eternal in history which has significance for John, history written 
“sub specie aeternitatis”, under the impulse of a living religious 
experience. The Gospel is still our best teacher of how to read the 
eternal import of the Synoptics. It has taught us to find the eternal 
in history, but the history in which we are to find it is not the 
Johannine but the Synoptic. As for John’s own idealized history, 
as Dr. B. W. Bacon has finely said, it is “genuine and true because 
reflecting the heart’s faith of a great Church in a great age.!” 

(2) Hence again the Evangelist’s fondness for the allegorical 
method. This too must be positively asserted in face of Dr. Ber- 
nard’s drastic denials. Protest, as we rightly may, against the 
weird and wonderful meanings woven out of the fantastic imagi- 
nation of commentators ancient and modern, insist, as we rightly 
do, that the suitability of an incident for allegorical treatment does 
not prove that it has no historical basis, it still remains true—and 
might be so even if John the Son of Zebedee were the author—that 
the evangelist, looking back upon the past in the light of his en- 
hanced knowledge of Christ and his ripe experience of his fellow 
men, is more concerned with the inner meaning of events than 
with events themselves, and realises that more important than the 
fact is the spiritual idea of which the fact is the mere adumbration. 
That surely is precisely what is meant when in Alexandrian langu- 
age we speak of the book as “a spiritual gospel,” “spiritual” in the 
Philonic sense—the figurative and allegorical as contrasted with the 
“bodily” or literal meaning of Scripture, in this instance the soul of 
Jesus’ life-story rather than its body. And a soul is born only out 
of the travail of experience. Dr. Bernard’s insistence on a bald 
literalism drives him to several most unhappy attempts at ratio- 
nalizing in his efforts, as one reviewer puts it?, to “provide first aid 
to the incredulous,” while it constantly obscures our understanding 
of a writer who, on any showing, knew well the value of symbolism 
as a medium for the crystallization into the truths of eternity of the 


1 “The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate”, New Haven, 1918, p. 14. 
2 C. H. Dodd in The Congregational Quarterly, July, 1929. 
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soul’s experience in time. Von Hugel’s great dictum, which Dr. 
Bernard vigorously assails, still remains true: “The Fourth Gospel 
is the noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the truth 
depends, not on the factual accuracy of the symbolizing experien- 
ces, but on the truth of the ideas and experiences thus symbolized.®” 

(3) But it is above all to the discourse material that one turns for 
proof and illustration that the Gospel is the deposit of a rich and 
long Christian experience and can be interpreted only in the light of 
it. We are listening not so much to the historic Jesus as to the 
Living Christ speaking through a great disciple who “remembered 
and understood.” Nay rather it is out of a corporate experience 
that He speaks, for Johannine piety has its springs not, like that of 
Paul, in the dramatic experience of an individual life, but in the 
collective experience of that community in whose name, though 
the actual word “church” never occurs, the first person plural is 
once and again used. Is this the secret of the Gospel’s unrivalled 
capacity to crystallize Christian doctrine into brief, unforgettable, 
universal, almost proverbial summaries of the truth that is in 
Christ? In any case the discourses bear a much more living rela- 
tionship to the circumstances and conditions of the age which pro- 
duced the Gospel than to the actual discussions of our Lord’s own 
day; they represent not so much the historical teaching of Jesus as 
the writer’s attempt in the name of Jesus to define some later Chri- 
stian experience or some universal Christian truth. Examples read- 
ily suggest themselves: 

(a) There is the polemical element: the Christ of John, confron- 
ting not the Scribes and Pharisees but a whole hostile Jewish na- 
tion, undoubtedly reflects the consciousness not of the historic 
Jesus but of the Church at the close of the first century; and not 
only the identity of the opposition but the controversy itself has 
been transformed. The objections which Jesus answers centre on 
his unity with God, his preexistence, the partaking of his flesh and 
blood, the apparent failure of his mission—precisely the points urged 
by Jews against the rival religion and conspicuous in the contro- 
versial literature of the second century. It is clear that we have to 

3 Ency. Britt. in his article on the Gospel. 
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do not with the conflict between Jesus and his enemies but with 
the hostility of Judaism to Apostolic Christianity. The Evangelist 
has read back into his record the Church’s experience of the con- 
flicts and controversies of his own age. 

(b) The same is true of passage after passage where the Master 
is shown preoccupied not with external controversy but with the 
inner life and growth of “His own.” “I sent you to reap that where- 
on ye have not laboured: others have laboured, and ye are entered 
into their labour” (438)—puzzling words for the commentator as- 
suming them to be applicable to the immediate situation at the 
Well of Sychar, but how pregnant of meaning if the Evangelist be 
thinking of all those first Christian missionaries into whose labours 
he and his fellow-workers at the beginning of the 2nd century have 
entered. ‘“‘All who came before me have been thieves and rob- 
bers” (10 s)—difficult if we suppose Jesus to be impugning the 
sincerity of e. g. Moses and the prophets, but full of light if the 
Evangelist has in mind the succession of false teachers, be they 
Jewish reactionaries or Gnostic heretics, who forestalling the real 
Gospel, like some impostor presenting himself at the fold in the 
early hour before the true shepherd arrives, have sought to seduce 
men from the true community of Christ. “I am the living bread 
which came down out of heaven . . . Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink his blood ye have not life in yourselves” 
(6 51-53). Can it still be denied that the whole of Chapter 6 may 
not only be applied to the Eucharist, but must be interpreted with 
reference to it? and that, if so the discourse becomes intelligible, 
not as a verbatim report of Jesus’ own words, but only in the light 
of the Evangelist’s experience of the sacramental controversies and 
perplexities of his own day ? “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing” (6 63). How much more living the words 
become once we realise that we have here not only one of those 
marvellous crystallizations of the mind and spirit of Jesus, but 
also the watchword of a practical teacher who, out of his experience 
of various types of contemporary critic, is seeking to hold the 
balance between a realism, congenial to his Gentile environment, 
and his own more spiritual conception of sacramental grace. It is 
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only in the reaction of John’s thought to the exigencies of a contro- 
versial experience which he and his Church are weathering that we 
can find the clue to the unravelling of the various strands in his 
apparently inconsistent sacramental teaching. 

(c) But the widest view into this background of experience is 
opened up in the teaching on the Spirit. “The Spirit was not yet 
given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (7 39)... “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away: for if J go not away the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I go I will send him unto you” (16 7). 
Here is the Evangelist bearig witness out of the Church’s ex- 
perience that the glorified Christ as spirit with spirit holds with his 
people everywhere a communion even more real than once he did 
with his friends in the days of his flesh. ““He when he is come will 
convict the world in respect of judgment . . . because the prince of 
this world has been judged” (16 s—i1). There the triumphant 
testimony that the work of the Spirit manifested in the Church’s 
experience has demonstrated that by Christ’s death evil is utterly 
discredited and the Devil fighting a losing battle. “When the Com- 
forter is come, even the Spirit of truth, he shall bear witness of 
me” (15 26). Here again the consciousness that the inward meaning 
of Jesus’ life and words can only be defined and interpreted through 
the spiritual experience of his followers—a profound truth on 
which the Evangelist’s own spiritual Gospel is the best of all com- 
mentaries. “When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth” (16 13). There the charter—again won by 
two generations of Christian experience—of the Church’s right to 
look for an ever progressively developing revelation of truth, an 
eternal protest against all fixity of dogma. The Spirit in this 
Gospel is just that principle of inner development whereby old 
truth breaks forth into new life, shattering it may be the outward 
husk of traditional belief to reveal more perfectly its essential 
content—a principle ever finding its expression in the God-guided 
experience of the Christian community. 

It remains as briefly as possible to survey the main features of 
this background of experience. We may look down three vistas: 

(1) The writer has experienced the transition from an age of 
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immediate contact with the Master and his personal followers to an 
age when the last of such human links was about to be broken. 
No longer is the Church’s work and message conditioned by the 
expectation of the near return of the Lord to judgment. Eschato- 
logical hope has been transmuted into mystical experience, and the 
Parousia is no longer placed on the clouds of heaven but in the 
hearts of believers. And yet the Gospel still marks the stages 
through which the Church has passed. Here and there we meet 
passages which reveal as it were the outcropping of a lower stratum 
of doctrine, concessions to an earlier point of view, back-waters of 
more primitive teaching which stand in isolation though the main 
current of the writer’s thought has flowed beyond. One can but 
instance the persistence in a few isolated verses of primitive con- 
ceptions of Resurrection, Judgment, the Ascension, the Parousia 
(cf. 1 29, 14 s, 20 17, 5 28—9, 6 39). Milestones these on the way of 
the Church’s progressive search for truth. 

(2) The writer has lived through an age, for the gospel, of tran- 
sition from an origin fundamentally Jewish into a culture predo- 
minantly Hellenistic. His great achievement was to transplant 
the gospel into a new soil before its roots had time to wither. But 
here and there the roots still remain above ground. However true 
it be that John’s creative deed was to transmute Jewish ideas into 
their Greek equivalent and thus make Christianity for the first 
time express itself as a Hellenistic religion, it cannot be gainsaid 
that beneath his Gospel there still runs a deep undercurrent of 
Hebrew ways of thought and speech. The whole background of 
Old Testament revelation is accepted and taken for granted, and 
perhaps the most valuable result of recent work on the Gospel has 
been to show that elements which in the past have too readily been 
ascribed to pagan influence have antecedents more direct in the 
Old Testament itself. One can but open in passing this vista into 
the author’s background. 

(3) Finally the Gospel’s background reflects a transition from a 
knowledge of Christ based on the first-hand contact of his intimates 
to a knowledge which is essentially the product of religious 
experience. It is as we look down this vista that we see stan- 
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ding behind the writer the towering figure of St. Paul. Though 
doubtless some of the Apostle’s greatest conceptions—his idea of 
faith, sin, the significance of Christ’s death,—are grasped imper- 
fectly by the Evangelist, yet John’s whole outlook on the Christian 
revelation is coloured by Paul’s, for it was he, not John, who first 
conceived as the real object of faith, not the human Fesus of his- 
tory, but the glorified Christ of experience. Deissmann in his 
great book on Paul speaks of “the Johannine writings in which 
there pulses the warm life-blood of Paul’s devotion to Christ. John 
is the oldest and the greatest interpreter of Paul.*” And it is just 
in his insistence on the oneness of the historical Jesus with the 
Christ of the Church’s experience that John most truly shows 
himself Paul’s disciple. For Paul—again I quote Deissmann— 
“communion with the Spirit-Christ transforms all that we call the 
‘historical’ Christ, all that found its climax in Golgotha, all that 
had been entrusted to the Apostle as tradition about Jesus, into a 
present reality,®” while “the greatest monument of the most ge- 
nuine understanding of Paul’s mysticism is the Gospel and Epistles 
of John; their Logos-Christ is the Spirit-Christ, once more made 
incarnate for the congregation of the saints in a time of fierce con- 
flict by the Evangelist who was inspired in equal degree by the 
earthly Jesus, by Paul and by the Spirit-Christ.*” 

Herein indeed is John’s greatest achievement, and with this 
thought I conclude. Once Christianity was separated from its 
historical origins it became prone—in Dr. E. F’. Scott’s memorable 
phrase—‘either to evaporate as a philosophy or to petrify as a 
mechanical tradition ;” and it is John’s supreme service that by his 
double emphasis alike on the fact of the Incarnation and on the 
experience of the Spirit he averted both perils. Accordingly we 
may fittingly apply to John what Deissmann yet again says of 
Paul: “The mere spiritual Christ, so easily liable to become atten- 
uated to a Christ idea, would have created neither a religion of the 
people nor a religion of the peoples, but would have remained a 

4 Deissmann, A., Paul, 2.ed., London, 1926, p. 7. 


5 tbid., p. 143. 
6 tbid., p. 155. 
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rapidly worn out thesis for discussion among a narrow circle of 
Christologists. The mere historical Jesus... would have made 
Christianity retrospective, bound by the Law like Judaism, rigid 
like Islam. The Pauline (and, we add, Johannine) Christ-intimacy 
with its decisive confession to the Christ present and coming, who 
is the crucified Jesus, made both past and future present.”” “Both 
past and future present” —that is the measure both of the back- 
ground of Christian experience and of the far horizons of Christian 
hope from which the Gospel draws its inspiration. 


? ibid., p. 257. 
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SENNACHERIB AND THE WALLED CITIES 
OF JUDAH 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


ENNACHERIB’S program of subjugation in Judah in701 B.C. 

is of special interest to the student of events recorded in the 
Old Testament. In this expedition the Assyrian king endeavored 
to do for Judah what Shalmaneser V and Sargon II had done for 
Samaria. The armies of Nineveh always sought to capture the royal 
city of any country in which they were making a campaign. Sennach- 
erib was not able to attain this end in Judah, for Jerusalem with 
its strong defences was successful in withstanding his hostile ad- 
vance. The remaining cities of Judah, although strongly fortified, 
were less fortunate. One by one they succumbed to the onslaught 
of Assyria’s might. 

The assertions made in the foregoing paragraph are based upon 
Hebrew and cuneiform documents. The Hebrew version of Sennach- 
erib’s success is recorded in 2 Kings 18 13 and in Isaiah 36 1. 
These two passages deviate very little from one another and hence 
may be regarded as representing a single source of information. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to refer to the former reference in the 
discussion which follows. Four cuneiform attestations of Sennache- 
rib’s victory in the land of Judah have been recovered and deci- 
phered. Two brief allusions and two more extensive references to 
this event, supplied by the contemporary scribe’s stylus, are thus 
at our disposal. In addition, archaeological investigation has made 
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a definite contribution to our understanding of the difficulties which 
Sennacherib had to overcome. Excavations at Lachish, Tell en- 
Nasbeh, and Telli Beit Mirsim have uncovered thick city walls. In 
the following paragraphs the literary and archaeological data ca- 
pable of throwing light upon Sennacherib’s devastating campaign in 
Judah will be considered. 

The source of information concerning Sennacherib’s vanquish- 
ment of Judah which has been longest at our disposal is the Old 
Testament. Sparsity of detail characterizes what is told in Hebrew 
about this momentous catastrophe. It is evident that the recorder 
wished to express his interpretation of the event in the fewest pos- 
sible words. However, his unembellished statement is a notable 
example of the Hebrew historian’s ability to include all essential 
facts in an assertion characterized by extreme brevity. Nothing 
could be more effective than the following words in 2 Kings 18 13: 
“And in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib, the 
king of Assyria, came up against all the fortified cities of Judah and 
seized them.” A proper chronological and dynastic background 
gives vividness to the acts ascribed to Sennacherib. The march of 
his army from Assyria to Palestine, his investment of “all the forti- 
fied cities of Judah,” and his reduction of them to submission may 
be visualized as one reads the account. There is contextual inti- 
mation that Jerusalem was not compelled to yield to martial force. 
Hezekiah sent an embassy to Lachish and treated with the vic- 
torious sovereign. A heavy tribute was the sign of homage de- 
manded by Sennacherib.? 

Several features of the Hebrew version of Sennacherib’s triumph 
over Judah should be noted. In the first place, the narrator por- 
trays the strength of the cities which were seized and hence sug- 


1 2 Kings 18 14. In suceeding notes the following abbreviations will be 
used. ARAB = Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia; 
AS = Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib. It has been thought best to 
refer to translations of cuneiform passages rather than to cuneiform texts. 
At the same time the writer has taken the liberty to vary the translations in 
certain instances. 

2 Three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. 

11* 
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gests the difficulties of the campaign. The term used to designate 
the character of the centers of population in Judah which were 
captured by Sennacherib is the feminine plural of the passive parti- 
ciple NS, the primary meaning of which is “inaccessible.” It is 
generally understood that this signifies that the cities were fortified 
by means of strong and lofty walls. Furthermore, the text declares 
that the whole of Judah, AVSAN ANT “yp d>, felt the impress 
of Sennacherib’s military offensive. Real conquest is indicated by 
the use of the verb WBN, “lay hold of,” “seize,” “capture.” These 
meanings bring to mind the Assyrian verb kasddu, “reach,” “‘over- 
take,” “capture,” which is commonly employed under similar cir- 
cumstances in cuneiform inscriptions. 

The terseness of the Hebrew account of Sennacherib’s conquest 
of Judah is matched by two laconic statements in cuneiform. These 
passages have not been granted due prominence on account of the 
two more detailed Assyrian statements concerning Judah’s over- 
throw. There is a distinct gain, however, in emphasizing them, inas- 
much as their very conciseness may be regarded as contributing to 
their value. The scribe attributes the following curt words to 
Sennacherib: “I ruined the wide province of the land of Judah. 
The powerful ruler Hezekiah, its king, I caused to submit.” ? The 
variant reads thus: “I ruined the wide province of the land of Judah. 
On Hezekiah, its king, I imposed my yoke.’’* It is to be noted that 
both assertions indicate that Sennacherib’s devastating power 
ranged through the length and breadth of Judah. Jerusalem is not 
mentioned, but there can be no doubt that the utter submission of 
Hezekiah is affirmed. Hence the data preserved in Hebrew litera- 
ture and the facts mentioned in these brief cuneiform passages are 
in complete harmony. 

A more extensive cuneiform record of events in Judah in 701 B.C. 
is found in what is known as the bull inscription from the palace of 
Nineveh. The pertinent part of this text may be translated as fol- 
lows: “Because of the fact that Hezekiah, the Judaean, had not 
submitted to my yoke, forty-six of his strong, walled cities and the 

3 AS p. 77, lines 20, 21. 

4 AS p. 86, line 15. 
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cities of their environs, which had no number, I besieged, captured, 
plundered, and counted as booty. As for him, like a bird of a bas- 
ket in the midst of Jerusalem, his royal city, I imprisoned him. 
Bulwarks I threw up against him.”’® This passage, true to Assyrian 
custom, places the responsibility upon Hezekiah for the fate which 
overtook the fortified communities of Judah. There is a statement 
as to the number of large cities which had to yield, but the small 
settlements around them were not thought worthy of exact count- 
ing. The different stages which followed one another in the reduc- 
tion of a city are clearly and progressively indicated, viz., prepara- 
tory beleaguering, storming with resultant seizure, rapacious Joot- 
ing, and organized removal of booty. Drastic operations against 
Jerusalem are mentioned, but no claim is made that the royal city 
was captured. However, the cuneiform record goes on to state that 
a heavy tribute was exacted of Hezekiah.’ 

The most striking statement concerning Sennacherib’s military 
operations in Judah remains to be considered. This possesses the 
framework of the passage which has just been discussed, but the 


account is enlarged by the addition of several descriptive passages. 
In the following translation the entirely new assertions are in italics : 
“And as for Hezekiah, the Judaean, who did not submit to my 
yoke, forty-six of his strong, walled cities, and the small cities of 
their environs, which had no number, I besieged (and) captured by 
the use of earthen ramps® and the onslaught of siege engines, (by) the 


5 The Assyrian is kima issur quppi, which may be translated freely, “like 
a bird in a cage.” See The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search V, p. 24f. 

6 AS p. 70, lines 27—29. This cuneiform text adds that Sennacherib gave 
the plundered cities of Judah to the kings of Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, and 
Gaza. 

7 AS p. 70, lines 31, 32. Luckenbill’s translation is as follows: “With 
thirty talents of gold, eight hundred talents of silver, and all kinds of treasure 
from his palace, he sent his daughters, his palace women, his male and female 
singers to Nineveh, and he dispatched his messenger to pay the tribute.” 

8 See Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XXII, columns 112—114, for a 
discussion by Meissner of the Assyrian word arammu, which was used to de- 
note a heaping up of earth in connection with attack upon a city. 
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attack of storming on foot, (by) tunneling, cutting, and breaches. Two 
hundred thousand and one hundred and fifty people, small and great, 
male and female, horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep, which 
were without number, I caused to go forth from their midst and counted 
as booty. As for him, like a bird of a basket I imprisoned him 
in the midst of Jerusalem, his royal city. Bulwarks I threw up 
against him. I turned back to his woe the one who came forth from his 
city gate.”"® The strenuous manner of attack, the character of the 
spoil, and the harsh attitude towards the inhabitants of besieged 
Jerusalem are revealed by the added portions. The consequent re- 
cognition of Sennacherib’s authority by Hezekiah and the payment 
by him of various kinds of tribute! are also referred to in this 
longer inscription without a statement that Jerusalem was captured 
during the progress of hostilities. 

The foregoing comparison of the cuneiform passages which chron- 
icle Sennacherib’s conquest of Judah shows that they are in accord 
with one another. Explanatory enlargements of the two terse ac- 
counts are found in the two lengthy records. In this connection the 


fact that Sennacherib may have made two campaigns in Palestine 
should be kept in mind. Full elucidation of the theories arising 
from this possibility is not necessary in this article.“ If, as is indi- 
cated strongly by certain facts, Sennacherib did engage in a second 
military expedition against Judah, it was the one which ended 
disastrously according to 2 Kings 19 35. Knowledge of the practice 
of Assyrian kings under such circumstances prepares us for the non- 


® AS p. 32f, lines 18—30. In the passage which follows only the kings of 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza are mentioned as recipients of the plundered cities 
of Judah. 

10 There is a more detailed inventory of Hezekiah’s tribute. See AS p. 24, 
lines 41—49. The thirty talents of gold and the eight hundred talents of sil- 
ver are mentioned. Then there is an enumeration of precious stones, couches 
and chairs of ivory, elephant hide, ivory, and rare kinds of wood. The 
daughters of Hezekiah, his harem, and musicians are included in the list. 

11 See Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 5th edition, pp. 484—437, for 
a summary of the theories. There is also a discussion of the hypothesis of 
two campaigns in AS p. 12f, where Luckenbill indicates that the view that 
there was only one campaign may be defended. 
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existence of a cuneiform description of this debacle. Such a defeat 
was naturally ignored by ancient Assyrian scribes who were expected 
to write only of that which would exalt the glory of their mon- 
arch. It is evident that each of the four cuneiform texts which have 
been discussed describes the events referred to in 2 Kings 18 13 and 
the following verses. 

Three general conclusions may be drawn from the cuneiform in- 
scriptions which furnish data concerning Sennacherib’s activities 
in Judah in 701 B. C. 

(1) The subjugation of Judah was widespread. The “‘wide province 
of the land of Judah” was ruined. Forty-six of its strongest cities 
and an uncounted number of smaller and less fortified towns, many 
of which were probably suburban villages,!? were “besieged, cap- 
tured, plundered, and counted as booty.” The spoil which is enu- 
merated in the longest text represents the usual pillage which came 
to the victor in such a conflict in ancient times. Although there is 
no indication that Jerusalem yielded in the storm of battle, Heze- 
kiah was forced to discontinue resistance by the condition which 
prevailed throughout his land.1* A direct tribute of gold and silver 
was imposed upon him and he sent many other presents to Nineveh.14 
The picture presented in 2 Kings 18 13 is essentially the same. 


12 Professor W. F. Badé reports as follows in Tell en-Nasbeh in 1929, p. 5: 
“One of the interesting results brought to light by the progress of this sea- 
son’s excavations is the fact that the ancient city extended considerably 
beyond the area included within the walls. There were what one might call 
suburbs which covered the comparatively broad, level terraces on the eastern 
and southern flanks of the Tell. The existence of an Iron Age suburb on the 
southern slope had been established during the excavations of previous years.” 
It is evident that this corroborates the situation portrayed by the cuneiform 
words Gldni sihriti sa limétisunu, “the small cities of their environs.” See 
AS p. 32, line 20, and p. 70, line 28. 

18 A contributing factor was the desertion of Hezekiah’s Arabian allies 
and his own picked troops. See AS p. 33f, lines 39—41, and p. 70, line 31. 

14 See notes 7 and 10. The amounts of silver and gold designated by the 
cuneiform records do not tally exactly with the amounts specified in the He- 
brew record (see note 2), but there is complete agreement as to the amount 
of gold, i. e., thirty talents. This correspondence is sufficient to establish 
some connection between the records. 
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One must conclude, therefore, that the Hebrew record sprang from 
acquaintance with the real course of events. 

(2) The destruction of cities was partial. The devastation of the 
land seems to have been superficial rather than thoroughgoing. 
Phraseology usually employed in cuneiform inscriptions to denote 
complete destruction is not found in the texts referring to the cap- 
ture of the cities of Judah. They were not “destroyed, torn down, 
and turned to mounds,” neither were their walls “leveled to the 
ground.” The words expressing these processes are not used in a 
single one of the four Assyrian versions of what Sennacherib ac- 
complished in Judah. One may infer from this that the cities of 
Judah were not left in a condition of absolute ruin. Their walls were 
enormously thick, and it would have required an immense amount 
of time and energy to raze them completely. It is apparent that 
this part of the task of rendering the people defenceless was not 
performed. Recovery on the part of Judah was probably rapid. 
Hence a second fateful expedition directed by Sennacherib against 
Judah with Jerusalem as the main objective is all the more likely 
to have occurred. 

(3) The mode of warfare was difficult. The longest cuneiform text 
dealing with aggression on the part of Sennacherib in Judah em- 
ploys striking language with reference to the means by which cities 
were brought to submission. This passage, when analyzed with 
care, informs us that Sennacherib used three methods in attacking 
the cities of Judah. Priority of mention is given to earthen ramps?® 
and siege engines. It is known that heaps of earth were erected 
against walls so that siege engines, of which there are representa- 
tions on Assyrian bas-reliefs,1® might be taken up inclined planes. 


15 Cf. note 8. 

16 See Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I, pp. 108—110. Such machines 
were used in Sennacherib’s attack upon Lachish. Cf. Gressmann, Altorien- 
talische Texte und Bilder zum alten Testamente, Zweiter Band, pp. 138, 139, 
Abb. 271, 272. Lachish was a city in Judah and hence it was one of the 
46 dléni-?u dan-nu-ti bit-dérdni, “forty-six of his (Hezekiah’s) strong, walled 
cities,” mentioned as having been captured in the extended accounts of 
Sennacherib’s campaign in Judah. See references in notes 6 and 9. The bas- 
relief representing Sennacherib at Lachish bears the following brief inscrip- 
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Secondary mention is given to storming on foot. In this phase of 
the battle the rank and file of Assyrian soldiery, skilled in the use 
of sword, javelin, and bow, contributed their share to the terror of 
the combat. In the third place there is mention of tunneling, cut- 
ting, and breach-making. Such operations must have been per- 
formed by men with shovels, picks, axes, and grappling hooks. With 
these three modes of attack in full swing one can imagine the in- 
tense energy and feverish tumult which brought about the sub- 
jugation of mighty walled cities in the land of Judah. Many cities 
‘ in various lands were conquered by Sennacherib during the course 
of his eight campaigns. Some submitted without a struggle at the 
approach of the Assyrian army. Others, like those in Judah, re- 
sisted and were subjected to all the arts of Assyrian warfare. The 
remarkable fact is that the attacking methods of Sennacherib were 
thought worthy of detailed description only in connection with the 
seizure of the cities of Judah and the capture of Babylon (AS, p. 83, 
line 45). For some reason the cuneiform scribe was impelled to en- 
large upon the difficulties which attended their conquest. We may 
be sure, therefore, that the magnitude of the task and the great- 
ness of the achievement are amply and truly reflected. 

Greater appreciation of the force of the cuneiform reference to 
the methods used by Sennacherib in subduing the cities of Judah 
may be gained by comparing it with similar passages in other As- 
syrian inscriptions. There is a passage in one of the inscriptions of 
Ashur-nasir-pal IT of the first half of the ninth century B. C. which 
contains most suggestive phraseology. The Assyrian king reports 
thus through his scribe: “The city was exceeding strong. It was 
surrounded by two walls and its citadel was built like a mountain 
peak. Trusting in the supreme might of Ashur, my lord, with the 
masses of my hosts and with my furious onslaught I battled with 


tion: “Sennacherib, king of totality, king of Assyria, sat upon a standing 
chair and the spoil of Lachish passed before him.” See AS p. 156, inscription 
XXV. In the Hebrew record, 2 Kings 18 14, occurs the statement that Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, communicated with Sennacherib at Lachish, which is 
another indication of the historical accuracy of this portion of Old Testament 
tradition. 
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them. For two days, from before sunrise, I thundered like Adad, 
the god of storm, and I rained down flame upon them. With cour- 
age and might my warriors flew (literally, hastened) against them 
like the Zu bird.”’!” In addition Ashur-nasir-pal IT boasts of having 
captured cities protected by as many as three and four walls.1® 
That the ordinary implements of human toil were employed for the 
purpose of mural destruction is indicated by a passage from one of 
the records of Sargon II of the latter part of the eighth century B. C. 
The statement is as follows: “The mighty wall, which was made of 
stone from the lofty mountain, with iron axes and iron hoes I crushed 
like an earthen vessel and leveled it to the ground.”!® Assyrian 
soldiers were not limited to such primitive weapons, for bas-reliefs 
picture the part played by mechanisms of war in the shattering of 
turreted walls.2° Two passages in inscriptions of Ashur-nagir-pal II 
indicate that the digging of mines or tunnels was supplemented by 
the activity of wallcrushers and siege engines.*! The inscriptions 
of Tiglathpileser III of the eighth century B. C. show that he used 
earthworks in conjunction with siege engines.22 Esarhaddon in the 
first half of the seventh century B. C. rendered Memphis in Egypt 
helpless in half a day by a combination of processes which may be 
described as tunneling, cutting, and tearing.?* In the record of 
Nabopolassar’s campaigns in territory belonging to the Assyrians 
there is mention of the use of a siege engine in connection with the 
assault upon the city of Anatu (modern Anah) in the middle Eu- 
phrates region.?4 

Unless some pertinent statement has escaped notice all known 
Assyrian references to machines used in warfare, including the re- 


17 ARABT, p. 179f, section 499. 

18 4 RABI, p. 147, section 445; p. 155, section 461. 

19 4 RAB Ii, p. 87, section 161. 

20 See Olmstead, History of Assyria, Fig. 45, opposite p. 84. Ibid., Fig. 104, 
opposite p. 244, shows an attacking engine on a specially constructed ramp 
similar to those used in the siege of Lachish. Cf. note 16. 

21 4 RABI, p. 163, section 474; p. 168, section 480. 

22 4RABI, p. 284, sections 789, 790. Cf. Lindl, Cyrus, p. 73. 

23 4 RAB Il, p. 227, section 580. 

24 ARAB II, p. 419, section 1176. 
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markable passage in the account of Sennacherib’s third campaign, 
have now been enumerated. These extremely few allusions to siege 
engines, etc., in Assyrian military texts should not blind us to the 
probability that such contrivances were used quite commonly by 
Assyrian warriors in the reduction of strong centers of population 
to submission. Whenever an Assyrian inscription reports a king as 
saying concerning a victory, “I destroyed the city, I devastated it, 
I burned it with fire” or “I turned it into mounds and ruins,” and 
even in case of more moderate phraseology, it is likely that the 
achievement which is portrayed was the result of energetic assault 
by means of the most effective devices known at the time. The As- 
syrian scribe was not called upon to go into detail with regard to 
all the military successes of his sovereign. One may conclude, there- 
fore, that there must have been something unusual in the conflict 
whose record in cuneiform was embellished by references to the 
extreme efforts which had to be put forth in order to subdue the 
enemy. In the whole range of discovered Assyrian inscriptions the 
passage concerning the strenuous endeavors necessary for the cap- 
ture of the fortified cities of Judah is unique in its completeness. 
As has been indicated, there are other references to the use of war 
machines and undermining operations, but the Sennacherib passage 
is the most striking and impressive. Hence we are driven to the 
conclusion that the Palestinian cities conquered by Sennacherib 
were protected by unusually strong walls. 

Assyrian historical inscriptions are replete with accounts of ar- 
duous campaigns. There may be a modern tendency to regard such 
passages as somewhat boastful and distorted. If the taint of exag- 
geration can be removed from any particular narrative, a corrective 
influence is introduced. Archaeological discoveries in Palestine fur- 
nish testimony which cannot be ignored in estimating the accuracy 
of both the cuneiform and the Hebrew assertions concerning the 
strongly fortified condition of Judaean cities. Professor Flinders 
Petrie at Lachish, Professor W. F. Badé at Tell en-Nasbeh, and 
President M. G. Kyle and Professor W. F. Albright at Tell Beit Mir- 
sim have uncovered strong walls. Professor Petrie’s report has not 
made known the details concerning the city wall unearthed by him 
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at the ruins of Lachish.?5 It will be sufficient to quote a few state- 
ments from Professor Badé’s report with reference to the mural 
construction which he discovered at Tell en-Nasbeh, a mound which 
he regards as the remains of Mizpah of Benjamin. “A section cut 
into it revealed Iron Age pottery in the clay between the stones, 
and those who, like myself, are inclined to identify the site with the 
ancient Mizpah of Benjamin will have no difficulty in finding here 
a corroboration of the passage in 1 Kings 15 22 which relates that Asa 
of Judah fortified the walls of Benjamin against the encroachments 
of the Northern Kingdom. The archaeological evidence shows that 
the Bronze Age wall, which one time made the city a formidable 
fortress, had then long been lying in ruins. Therefore the Hebrew 
writer does not speak of a rebuilding process. Nevertheless the Is- 
raelite masons built upon earlier foundations, and as the result of 
their work the west-side wall attains the extraordinary thickness of 
twenty-six feet.”26 “So far as the writer is aware, this is the thick- 
est and strongest wall which has yet been unearthed in Palestine. 
It so captivated our imaginations last season that we spent much 
time and labor in freeing the whole southern outside face to bed- 
rock, in order to be able to study its structure.”?’ “On account 
of the great width of the wall, the city’s defenders doubtless could 
be moved along the top to meet attack from the outside.”?* This 
revelation of conditions at one of Judah’s “fortified cities” is most 
illuminating. With regard to the Israelite wall found at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, which is identified as Kirjath-sepher, Professor Albright 
states that it “was only about two metres wide, on the average, 
while the glacis was formed by a series of rounded bastions built of 
much smaller stones than were used by the Canaanites.”2® A stone 


25 See Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 5th edition, p. 140. 

26 Badé, Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926 and 1927, Palestine Institute 
Publications, No. 1, p. 21. 

27 Tbid., loc. cit. 

28 Tbid., p. 23. 

29 Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 23, p. 4. This 
number of the Bulletin, pp. 2—14, contains Professor Albright’s preliminary 
report of the 1926 period of excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim. Bulletin 31, 
pp. 1—11, presents his description of the work at the same site in 1928. See 
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wall two metres thick was capable of offering considerable resistance 
to ancient methods of attack,®® but there can be no doubt that 
walls such as have been found at Tell en-Nasbeh must have caused 
much more trouble to the soldiers of Sennacherib. With such 
archaeological data at hand the statement of the Assyrian scribe 
and the record in 2 Kings 18 13 acquire new meaning and validity. 


also Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Neue Folge, VI, H. 1, 
pp. 1—17, where the results of both campaigns are summarized by him. For 
President Kyle’s reports see Bibliotheca Sacra LXXXIII, pp. 378—402; 
LXXXvV, pp. 254—259, 2381—408. 

30 See Kyle in Bibliotheca Sacra LXXXV, p. 258, for the view that Kirjath- 
sepher was “essentially a fortress, located strategically, walled most formida- 
bly.‘ Ibid., LX XXIII, p. 394, contains the following statement concerning 
the wall which was found around the rim of the mound: “The lower half is 
of old Canaanite construction, the upper half rebuilt, ofttimes of Canaanite 
stones, by the Israelites. This part is of inferior workmanship and usually 
of smaller stones.”’ Both President Kyle and Professor Albright in their re- 
construction of the city’s history make no mention of archaeological evi- 
dence that the mound suffered in 701 B. C., and hence there seems to be inti- 
mation that it was not one of the forty-six cities of Judah attacked and 
seized by Sennacherib. However, Sennacherib states that he ruined “the 
wide province of the land of Judah,” and the Hebrew record asserts that the 
Assyrian king seized “‘all the fortified cities of Judah.” It may be that fur- 
ther investigation of the ruins will throw light upon this historical question. 
There is the possibility, of course, that the walls of Kirjath-sepher sustained 
only superficial demolition in 701 B. C. 
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S is well known, a word does not necessarily mean the same 
wherever it is found. In different contexts the same word may 


have decidedly different meanings, and in the course of time a word 
may change quite radically and in its later usage have a sense very 
different from what it had originally. This is a principle universally 
recognized, and yet in our translations of the Old Testament it is 
very frequently ignored, as, for instance, in the case of the word “3. 

In its root meaning "\j, like the Arabic )‘>, has reference to 
one who has come to live with an alien people where he lacks the 
protection of his own kin and so puts himself under the protection 
of a particular clan or chieftain of that people. It is probably best 
translated into English by the word “immigrant,” although this 
does not bring out the full significance of the original. The "lj is 
the opposite of the native born; he is an alien and so does not enjoy 
the privileges of full membership in the tribe; but he does have 
certain privileges, and his status is accordingly one of dependence 
but not of absolute servitude. It is this earlier meaning of the word 
that we would expect in the older Hexateuchal documents, J and 
E, and in this we are not disappointed. In these documents 1 has 
regularly the meaning “immigrant,” and in the three passages 
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where it is found (Gen. 15 13; Exod. 2 22; 18 3) it is used exclusively 
of the Hebrews as immigrants in Palestine or in Egypt. 

Within the JE documents is another document, the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 20 22—23 19), prefaced by the Ten Command- 
ments (Exod. 20 1—17), which scholars generally regard as distinct 
from the others. In this document, with its preface, 3 appears 
five times, viz., in Exod. 20 10; 22 20 (twice); 23 9, 12, and it is quite 
apparent that its meaning here is slightly different from that in JE, 
but identical with its significance in D.? In both C (Book of the 
Covenant) and D ‘\3 refers, not to the Hebrew as an immigrant in 
an alien land (except incidentally in Deut. 10 19» and 23 8), but to 
the indigenous population of Palestine conquered by the Hebrews. 
The relationship between the Hebrews and the 0") is identically 
that of the conquering Amorites in the Old Babylonian Empire (the 
awilum of the Hammurabi Code) and the conquered Babylonians 
(the muskéenum). The usage of 3 in C and D is slightly different 
from that in JE, but the relationship subsisting between the 3 
and his over-lord is quite like that indicated in JE and is still one of 
subordination for the "3, as is apparent from references like Exod. 
20 10; Deut. 514; 2414; 2910; 3112, where the suffix “your” 
attached to “J indicates a position of inferiority and dependence ; 
Exod. 20 10; 22 20; 23 9, 12; Deut.514; 1018; 14 29; 1611, 14; 
24 14, 17, 19, 20, 21; 26 12, 13; 27 19, where the "\3 is classed with 
those occupying a similar position of dependence, likesons, daughters, 
widows, orphans, and slaves; Deut. 29 10, where the O13 are de- 
finitely called wood-gatherers and water-drawers for the Hebrews; 
and Deut. 14 21, where it is stated that anything that has died a 
natural death may not be eaten by a Hebrew, but, may be given to 
a ‘3 or sold to a foreigner (contrast Lev. 17 152.). The D3 are 
still subordinates, but no longer subordinate Hebrews. They are 
rather subordinate natives, and this usage of the word “3, slightly 


1 In Exod. 3.22 the fem. partic. of the verb \3 is used to mean “guest,” 
@ meaning quite akin to that of the noun ‘jin JE. 

2) appears in the following passages in D: Deut. 1 16; 5 14; 1018, 19; 
14 91, 29; 1611, 14; 23 8; 2414, 17, 19, 20, 21; 26 11, 12, 13; 2719; 28 43; 
29 10; 31 12; and in D? as follows: Josh. 8 33, 35. 
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different from the original, would suggest a later date for the docu- 
ments in which it is found. Scholars universally date D considerably 
later than JE, and likewise the fourth command (Exod. 20 s—11) 
in its present form, but it is not so clear that C is later. Some of it 
is undoubtedly earlier, but those passages in which “\j is used (as 
well as certain others) may very well be later. In any case they 
reflect a later situation, a situation that is comparable to that sug- 
gested in D, and they indicate a slightly different meaning for 3 
from that found in JE and hence require a different rendering into 
English. There is no word in English that fully brings out the 
meaning of the Hebrew, but “resident alien’ does suggest the idea 
and is probably as near to it as we can come. 

In the HP documents it is immediately apparent that we have 
entered a decidedly different milieu from that reflected in either 
JE or C and D, and one that is considerably later. The Hebrew is 
now so thoroughly identified with the land of Palestine that he is 
called the native born (TTS), while the 3 is a naturalized alien 
and hence, in so far as his rights and privileges are concerned, he is 
on exactly the same footing as the Hebrew. He enjoys the same 
rights (Num. 35 15) and is bound by the same laws, whether civil 
(Lev. 24 22), moral and religious (Lev. 18 26; 20 2; 24 16), or cere- 
monial (Exod. 12 19; Lev. 16 29; 17 8, 10, 12, 13, 15; 2218; Num. 
15 14, 26, 30; 19 10), the principle being that “the same laws hold 
for the native born and the 3 alike” (Exod. 12 49; Lev. 24 22; 
Num. 9 14; 15 15, 16, 29), and like the native Hebrew the “3 has 
to be circumcised (Exod. 12 48). From these references it is quite 
clear that the word "lj, like its equivalent “3 in late Aramaic, 
has now the meaning “‘proselyte,” and by this term it should be 
translated throughout the HP documents,* except in a very few 
instances which are now to be noted. 

In most of HP the “3 and the native born Hebrew are on the 


3 The occurrences are as follows: Exod. 12 19, 48, 49; Lev. 16 29; 17 8, 10, 
12, 18, 15,; 18 26; 19 33, 34; 202; 22 18; 24 16, 22; Num. 914; 15 14, 15, 16, 
26, 29, 30; 1910 (doubtful passages are omitted). These passages are not 
correctly translated in The Old Testament: An American Translation, but in 
the forthcoming second edition they will be translated as here indicated. 
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same footing, as already indicated, but in Lev. 25, usually assigned 
to H, they are not on the same footing, but bear a relation to each 
other similar to that reflected in D. For example, according to 
vv. 48ff. a Hebrew sold into servitude to a J may be redeemed 
before the Jubilee, if the price can be provided, whereas according 
to vv. 39f. a Hebrew sold as a slave to another Hebrew cannot 
be redeemed before the Jubilee; and with him he is to have the 
status of a hired laborer (3) or a serf (AYIA), whereas with a 
"\3 he is to have the status of a hired laborer only and not that of a 
serf. Manifestly, then, the 3 occupies a subordinate position to 
that of the Hebrew, and in the three instances where the word 
occurs in Lev. 25 it ought to receive the same rendering as in the 
Deuteronomic passages, or one similar to it, “resident alien” or 
the like: v.23: “The land must not be sold in perpetuity; for the 
land is mine, since you are only resident aliens and serfs under‘ me ;” 
v. 35: “If a fellow-countryman of yours becomes poor, so that his 
ability to meet his obligation with you fails, and you force® on him 
the status of a resident alien or a serf, and he lives under you, take 
no interest from him in money or in kind;” v. 47: “If a resident 
alien or a serf under you becomes rich, and a fellow-countryman of 
yours under obligation to him becomes poor, and selis himself to 
the resident alien or the serf under you, or to a member of the 
resident alien’s family, even after he has sold himself, the right of 
redemption shall hold for him.” In these passages "3 is used in 
conjunction with IWAN, indicating an inferior position socially, 
as it is again in Num. 35 15, which passage is decidedly reminiscent 
of D and in its use of "3 carries the same or a similar sense: “These 
six cities shall serve the Israelites, as well as the resident aliens and 
the serfs among them, as places of refuge, so that anyone who kills 
another inadvertently may flee there.”* In two other passages 
usually assigned to H we have a like meaning for the word, Lev. 


4 For this meaning of DY here and elsewhere in this chapter see Ehrlich, 
Randglossen zur hebradischen Bibel, II, 94. 

5 For the justification of this rendering see Ehrlich, op. cit., II, 94. The 
ordinary translation here is quite incorrect. 

6 So also Josh. 20 9, which is usually assigned to P. 
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19 10 and 23 22, where as in D the ‘\3 is joined with the “JY as an 
object of charity for the Hebrew, and hence occupies a subordinate 
position to him. 

There is one other passage that is usually, but not universally, 
assigned to P, viz., Gen. 23 4, where J clearly has not the meaning 
“proselyte,” but its original meaning “immigrant.” The verse 
runs as follows: “Since I am an immigrant and a serf under you, 
give me some property with you as a burial-ground, that I may 
inter my dead.” I differ here somewhat from my earlier translation 
of the verse,” when I was too much influenced by Ehrlich.* The 
first clause is circumstantial, and the waw in IW 3 can scarcely 
be adversative. IW is a further description of the status of 
Abraham and manifestly indicates a status similar to that of the 
serf in Europe in the Middle Ages,® as is suggested by the context 
here and elsewhere, ?° and by the defining phrase DIDY. The pre- 
position OY here, and in certain other contexts, manifestly does not 
mean “along with,” but “in a subordinate position to, under,” as 
Ehrlich has well shown for several instances of the word in Lev. 
25. 11 Hence the position of the "Jj as indicated in this passage is 
akin to that of a serf and is similar to that indicated in Lev. 25, 
differing from it only in the fact that the word carries its earlier, 
more accurate meaning. The deduction, then, must be that Gen. 
23, although probably worked over by P and incorporated into his 
writings, can scarcely be his composition, but must have come from 
a considerably earlier time, not far removed from the time of JE. 
And this is an opinion not without independent support, because a 
goodly number of scholars agree that the chapter is not altogether 
in P’s manner,!? and some, like Kerdmans,’* assign it to the oldest 


7 The Old Testament: An American Translation, p. 34. 

8 Op. cit., I, 99. 

® The root meaning of the word is “settler,” from the root aw, “to 
settle, dwell.” 

10 3whN appears elsewhere in the Hexateuch in Exod. 12 45; Lev. 22 10; 
25 6, 23, 35, 40, 45, 47; Num. 35 15. 

11 Op. cit., II, p. 94 ff. 

12 E. g., Steuernagel, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1908, p. 628. 

18 Alttestamentliche Studien, I, p. 88. 
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stratum of Genesis. Even Skinner says of it: “The passage has far 
more the appearance of a transcript from real life than any other 
section in the whole of P; and its markedly secular tone (the name 
of God is never once mentioned) is in strong contrast to the free 
introduction of the divine activity in human affairs which is char- 
acteristic of that document. It seems probable that the narrative 
is based on some local tradition by which the form of the represen- 
tation has been partly determined.” !* It is quite apparent, then, 
that the use of 13 in Gen. 23 simply confirms opinions already held 
rather widely regarding the chapter. 

Our study of the meaning of ‘3 has accordingly led us to the 
conclusion that the word did not continuously retain its original 
significance, but in the course of long usage went through three 
distinct stages of meaning, which can best be represented in Eng- 
lish by the terms “immigrant,” “resident alien,” and “proselyte.” 


Of these the first represents the original meaning of the word and 
is found exclusively in the oldest documents, J, E, and Gen. 23, if 
this in its original form did not belong to JE. The last term, 
“proselyte,” is furthest removed from the original meaning of the 


word and is found exclusively in the documents, H and P, which 
scholars for other reasons have long regarded as the latest in the 
Hexateuch. The other term, “resident alien,” represents an inter- 
mediate period and is particularly characteristic of D, but is found 
also in certain laws (Exod. 20 10; 22 20; 23 9, 12) very close to the 
time of D, and in certain others (Lev. 19 10; 23 22; 25 23, 35, 47; 
Num. 35 15) not very long after D. Thus critical opinion with 
regard to the historical order of the Hexateuchal documents is 
confirmed, but the documents themselves are not to be separated 
too arbitrarily the one from the other as definitely distinct entities, 
but are to be regarded as melting the one into the other, and this 
is the opinion of more recent scholarship arrived at from quite 
independent considerations.15 


14 Genesis (ICC), p. 335. 

15 See, e. g., the present writer’s demonstration of this in the study of 
certain traditions regarding the Hebrew priesthood, “Aaronites and Zado- 
kites,” AJSL, XLV, 149ff. The various documents, like ancient writings in 

12* 
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When we turn to the translation of 3 in the Septuagint, it is 
striking, almost startling, to find in how many particulars our 
conclusions are verified. It is not at all suggested that the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint knew the documents J, E, D, H, and P, 
but it is quite evident that they did recognize different meanings 
for i in different contexts, because they used various words to 
translate it and the different words are used too consistently to be 
explained as due to the caprice of the same translator or to the 
presence of different translators, except in a very few doubtful 
cases. The variant translations in Exod. 12 and in Deuteronomy 
may be due to this, but elsewhere there seem to have been more 
fundamental reasons for the choice of the particular Greek word. 
It is interesting to find, then, that the Greek translators in the 
documents that we know now as HP regularly reproduced J by 
mpoai\uTos.1® This word does not necessarily mean “proselyte” in 
our sense of the term, but that the Septuagint did mean this in 
HP is indicated by a number of considerations, particularly by the 
translation of }3, the verbal form of 3 which so often accom- 
panies it. In Lev. 202 the expression 137 “37"} is translated 
by aro Tay yeyevnuevov tpoondUTwv, which can only mean “out 
of those who have become proselytes.”” In Lev. 18 26; 20 2 (Codex 
A); Num. 15 14 Nj is translated by rpoo-yiyvouat; in Exod. 12 48, 
49; Lev. 19 33; Num. 9 14 by rpooépyouar; in Exod. 12 49 (Codex 
A); Lev. 16 29; 17 8, 10, 12, 13; 25 6; Num. 15 15, 16, 26, 29; 19 10; 
Josh. 20 9 by rpocxeimar; and in Lev. 19 34; Num 15 26 (Codex A) 
by mpoo7opevoua. All of these Greek verbs have the meaning of 
attaching oneself to, uniting with, and indicate the kind of action 
that a proselyte has to follow in identifying himself with an alien 
group. Manifestly, then, the translators of the Septuagint meant 


general, are not the product, each of a single pen in a particular era, but the 
accumulation of centuries, a literary snow-ball that has rolled down the ave- 
nues of time, gathering more and more material, often of diverse character, 
the further it rolled. 

16 The one exception is Exod. 1219 where yewpas is used, but in cer- 
tain manuscripts and in Aquila and Symmachus the more usual mpoondvros 
appears. yet@pas is an unusual word and is found elsewhere only in Isa. 14 1. 
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by zpoondvTos, at least in the later portions of the Hexateuch, 
HP, what we mean by “proselyte,” and so one of our earlier con- 
clusions is thus confirmed. 

When we turn to the other portions of the Hexateuch, we are 
immediately struck by the fact that none of the verbs used to 
translate “i3 in HP is anywhere thus used in what we call J, E, 
and D,1? manifestly because the translators correctly recognized a 
difference in meaning here, but not probably a difference in author- 
ship. Throughout J, E, and D the regular translation of 3 is the 
more appropriate zapo:xéw,1* which is used for this purpose in P 
only in Gen. 17 8; 35 27; 47 9; Exod. 6 4, all of these instances 
indicating the sojourn of the early Hebrew patriarchs in Canaan, 
where a verb suggesting the idea of joining as a proselyte would 
be inappropriate. Similarly, the regular translation of 3 in JE is 
mapoixos, which is never once used for this purpose in HP, but it 
is used there as the translation of IWIN, “‘serf” (viz., in Exod. 12 45; 
Lev. 22 10; 25 6, 23, 35, 40, 45, 47; Num. 35 15), which word has a 
meaning akin to that of 3 in the early period, as we have already 
noted. On the other hand, zpoo7dvros, the regular translation of 
‘3 in HP, is never once found in JE, but it is used for this purpose 
in C and in D, along with raporos (Deut. 14 21; 23 8). It is possible 
that the Greek translators used zpooyAvros in C and D to mean 
“‘proselyte,” but it is more likely that they used the word here in a 
slightly different sense from the same word in HP, because zapomos 
interchanges with zpoo7Avros in D, and in bothC and D the verb 
used to translate “ij is never one of those used in HP, but TapouKéew 
(Exod. 20 10; Deut. 514; 18 6; 265).1® Hence our conclusions 
with regard to C and D would seem to be verified, in part at least, 
by the Greek translation. 

It is striking, too, to note that the Septuagint in Gen. 23 4 


17 It is to be noted, however, that mpoozopevovat is used in Josh. 8 35, 
which is usually assigned to D*, and hence is fairly close to the time of P. 

18 The one exception is Exod. 3 22, where the fem. partic. 13 is trans- 
lated ovexnvos. 

19 The verb 33 does not actually appear in the Hebrew text of the first 
two passages, but was understood by the Greek translators. 
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translates 1) by wapouxos, as against the later 7poo7Avros, sugges- 
ting that this chapter is not strictly a part of P, as we have al- 
ready contended. In Lev. 25, however, the regular translation is 
mpoa7\uTos, but the word is manifestly used in its earlier Deutero- 
nomic sense, as suggested by the use of zapou«eéw to translate NI 
in v. 6 and the conjunction of the word with rapotos in vv. 23, 
35, 47. The same is true of Num. 35 15, where again rpoon)vTos is 
used in conjunction with rapoios, and probably also of Lev. 19 10; 
23 22, where the word is used in conjunction with rrwyxds. 

It is apparent, then, that the Greek translators were well aware 
of the fact that 3 had different meanings in different contexts and 
their translations accord quite well with those that we had reached 
independently. Their translations for this reason lend some support 
to the documentary hypothesis, but it is very improbable that they 
were consciously aware of different documents in the Hexateuch. 
However, in being reasonably faithful to the meaning of the ori- 
ginal they at least suggest the presence of older and later writings. 
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A JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN SOURCE IN LUKE 


A. M. PERRY 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


(1) The brief section, Luke 11 s3—36 presents a complex of dif- 
ficulties, due in part to the obscurity of the thought, which is prob- 
ably responsible for the significant textual variation. Verse 33 is 
a doublet of Lk. 8 16 (= Mk. 4 21), which is also its closest parallel. 
Its verbal agreement with the Mark verse is 40%; its agreement 


with Matt. 5 15 is the same. Matthew-Luke contacts are limited 
to the accusative Avxvov, possibly due to independent improve- 
ment of Mark. It would seem more probable that we have here 
two, if not three, independent versions of a striking saying easily 
transmitted orally:—that of Luke 11 33 with its application in 
vv.34—s6, that of Mark 4 21 with a different application (its parallel 
in Lk. 8 16 being somewhat assimilated to 11 33), and also that of 
Matt. 515,—unless this be a free adaptation of Lk. 11 33.1 

Verses sa—ss5 have close verbal agreement, 87 percent, with 
Matthew and seem drawn from a common document; yet they can 
hardly have stood alone but are rather an application of v. 33.2 
Verse 86 is a secondary expansion, so obscure and banal that it 
would scarcely be used by both evangelists: it might equally well 
be merely editorial, and, like most editorial “explanations,” it adds 
to the confusion. 

To conclude, while v. ss is easily separated from vv. 31—s6, the 


1 Hawkins, J. C., Horae Synopticae?, p. 99. 
* Bultmann, R., Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 8. 51. 
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whole section stands by itself without connection either with what 
precedes or with what follows. It has, too, an enigmatic and figu- 
rative form which sets it apart quite largely from the materials of 
G (even, one would say, Lk. 6 38, 39, 41, which surely are not so 
obscure). Its manner, too, suggests rather the teacher than the 
prophet. But, aside from editorial expansion, it seems to be derived 
from a common source. 

(2) Luke 11 37—s4, the Woes upon the Pharisees and Lawyers, 
has a general parallel in Matthew 23. Harnack assigns to Q vv. 39, 
42, 44, 46—52, and this list includes all the apparent parallels except 
v. 43, which has a Mark parallel as well. Of these verses, vv. 39, 
42, 47—51 have more than 50 percent verbal agreement; and it 
should further be noted that they represent practically a single 
block in the Matthew discourse as well (Mt. vv. 25, 23, 29—=s2, 
34—36) and in nearly the same order,—so that a common source 
for these, at least, must be assumed. Matthew conflates Luke 
11 43 with Mark 12 39, preserving Mark’s location (= Mt. vv. e—7) 
and Mark’s additional phrase, but giving the phrases the same 
order as Luke (= Q). It may be assumed, then, that Matthew 
found it in his source, at the Lukan location. Verse 52 has a Mat- 
thew parallel at a different location, Mt. v. 13, the verbal agree- 
ment is less (41 percent), and the language is as different as it well 
could be, so that these would seem to be logia independently 
transmitted. Verse 44, though its Matthew parallel is in the Q 
block (v. 27), has no verbal agreement beyond the introductory 
words, and the whole point of the simile is quite different, making 
independent transmission again the more probable explanation. 
The same is true of v. 46 (= Mt. v. 4): the verbal agreement is 
slight, and the language differs as widely as could well be, while the 
Matthew parallel is removed to the introductory section and ceases 
to be a “woe” at all. Only vv. 39, 42—43, 47—»1, then, can be 
picked out with much certainty as belonging to the common source. 

The relation of the remaining materials to this nucleus must next 
be determined. Verses 40o—41 form the conclusion to v. 39 and 
could hardly have stood alone. Their meaning is quite obscure, 
which may account for Matthew’s replacing them with an observ- 
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ation (Mt. v. 26) which is not only banal but false, and may well 
be editorial. Verse 40, however, connects well with v. 39, and, as 
Easton remarks,® “contains the real motive for Christ’s saying;” 
and v. 41 has, in éXequoovvyy and xaOapa, the antitheses of apraryis 
kat wovnpias in v.39. The phrase ddre édenuoovvyy appears 
elsewhere only at Luke 12 33. As tothe thought, v. 40 serves to link 
the metaphor of v. 39 with its occasion in v. 38, and v. 41 (perhaps 
bracketing ta évovra) points the moral. The three verses must 
then have formed a single block in the source, and v.38 was prob- 
ably joined with them. 

Verse 44 is linked to v. 39 by the fact that it deals with cere- 
monial purity (cf. Numb. 19 16); and this is more prominent in the 
Lukan version than in the Matthew parallel (Mt. v. 27), which re- 
peats the superficial contrast only and appears in every way less 
original. Luke repeats puyyueiov in v. 47, but elsewhere as well. 
It is difficult to suppose that Luke could have incorporated this 
verse, with its intensely Jewish background and its general ob- 
scurity, unless he had found it standing in his source. In v. 52 the 
“key of knowledge” (or, of the Kingdom) is evidently the Torah, 
which the scribes have obscured by their “interpretation,” and the 
charge that they are erring guides repeats that of vv. 42, 44. The 
reference to the particulars of Jewish faith is in line with the pre- 
vious references to defilement and purification (vv. 39, 44) and to 
tithes (v. 42) and appears in a more original form in Luke than in 
Matthew. In v. 46 the “burden of the scribes” must be identified 
as the scribal “interpretations,” which include all the ceremonial 
matters above: so the verse is closely connected with v. 52, and the 
charge of preaching and not practicing is also in line with the at- 
tack on externalized religion in vv. 39, 42. 

The remaining verses are narrative, and might easily be attri- 
buted to the editor, or if they stood in the source would naturally 
have been omitted by Matthew. Verse 37 presents a peculiarly 
Lukan situation (cf. 7 36, 141, etc.) which Mark handled quite 
differently (cf. Mk. 2 16, 7 2). We have already seen, however, that 
v. ss has inner connection with the source. V. 45 is perhaps not 

3 Easton, B. S., Gospel according to St. Luke, p. 193. 
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entirely Lukan, for “Luke does not usually take technically Jewish 
distinctions quite so much for granted”* and the word vopuxos 
though usually called “Lukan” is in fact found only in the non- 
Markan sections of Luke (7 30; 10 25; 14 3, and the present section, 
—cf. ypaumareis in v. 53). The substitution of ypauuareis in the 
colorless conclusion, vv. 53—54, suggests a difference of authorship; 
but these latter verses are so similar to Mark 12 13 (= Mt. 22 15) 
that Matthew would have omitted them at this point in any case. 

The discourse in Luke has a formal unity,—an introduction, fol- 
lowed by three woes on Pharisees and three on scribes, in all of 
which there is a pervasive Jewish coloring. But within it there 
seem to be two strains. The first consists of a sharply directed at- 
tack upon legalism, vv. 3s—42, 44, 46, 52, interrupted by two pas- 
sages of more general nature, vv. 43, 47—51,—and it is notable that 
the second group contains the most significant of the Matthew 
parallels. Yet it does not help us to seek here a criterion for Luke’s 
sources; for vv. 39, 42 have sure parallels in Matthew, also, and 
vv. 41, 44, 46, likewise have points in common with Matthew verses, 
while the contention of vv. 47—48 that the scribe pays a formal 
allegiance to the externals of the past, while he hates its inner genius, 
does make contact with the other element of the section, though 
it is obscurely expressed. It is apparent, then, that the combination 
of these two elements was made before the materials were used by 
Matthew and Luke, and so we may conclude that Luke 11 37—»4 re- 
presents a single source, with Lukan editorial touches in vv. 37, 
(45a), 53—54. 

This discourse has been used by Matthew in a single block 
(Mt. 23 23—36) substituting a different saying for Luke v. 44 (= Mt. 
v. 27—28), transposing Luke vv. 39, 42 (= Mt. vv. 25, 23) to improve 
the connection, and transposing Luke v. 43 to correspond with the 
Mark location (= Mt. vv. e—7). 

The characteristics of this passage are noteworthy. In contrast to 
Luke 6 24-26 the point of friction is not social status but a religious 
scruple (v.38), and the whole attack is upon religious grounds. This 
is not a class struggle (as in G) but a sectarian controversy. 

4 ibid., p. 194. 
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Distinctively Jewish ideas are therefore present, and emphasis is 
thrown on almsgiving as a religious duty (vv. 41, 42), on tithing 
(v. 42), on ritual purity (v. 44), on the scribal “tradition,” with the 
assumption that it must be obeyed (v. 46), on the Torah as the “key” 
to saving knowledge (v. 52),—and perhaps we should include here 
the concept of blood vengeance (vv. 47—51). The responsibility of 
the teacher or scribe is especially indicated (vv. 44, 46, 52). All this 
has the aspect of a philippic against the scribes by one of their own 
number,—and in the conclusion they take a scribal method 
(vv. 53—54) of discrediting him. The eschatological note also 
creeps in not only in the “woe,” but particularly in the warning of 
punishment (vv. 50—51). 

A few G contacts do appear, however. Interest in the poor appears 
in v. 39, — aprayy and perhaps éAenuoovvyv. Interest in the 
prophets, also, is found in vv. 47, 49; but, aside from Matthew’s 
oravpwcere (Mt. v. 34), it is the disciples rather than Jesus him- 
self who are compared to the prophets of old (cf. also Lk. 6 23). 
Pharisees appear only in two sections of G:—Simon in Luke7 36-37, 
39, and the sect in 7 30. The obscurity of much of the language here 
(esp. vv. 40—41, (44), 48, 52) forms a link with vv. 33—36. 

(3) Luke 12 1-12. Verse 1a is clearly editorial. The saying, v. 1», 
is so brief and epigrammatic that oral tradition could account for it, 
—or even a fleeting recollection of Mk. 815. It may be assumed 
that the explanation jr éorw vréxpios, is editorial, and 
links up with the “Woes” of the preceding section (cf. 11 39, 44, 47) 
as does the reference to Pharisees. 

Verses 2—9 are quite closely paralleled in Matt. 10 26—33 and the 
verbal differences are pretty clearly due to editorial improvements, 
while the section, being composed of four units, could hardly have 
been transmitted orally without greater modification. Verses 2—3 
have much of the obscurity of the sections just preceding; and other 


5 It is perhaps possible to find here not merely a scribal, but a Sadducean 
note. The Torah is upheld (v. 52) against the “traditions” (v. 46), among 
which are the washings (v. soff.), petty tithes (v. 42), and possibly the exal- 
tation of the prophets (v. 47f.), while the defilement which is accepted as real 
(v. 44) rests on a Pentateuchal command. 
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differences from G appear: the emphasis on confession (v. 8, con- 
trast Lk. 6 46), Hebrew metrical parallelism which replaces G’s 
triplets (vv. 2—3, s—9), the ascetic trend of vv. 4—s, and the eschato- 
logical interest of both vv. 4—s and vv. s—9. The whole section has 
a background of persecution, and while persecution appears in G 
(cf. 6 23) it is not there severe, but here the loss of life is contem- 
plated (vv. 4, 7,—are the “confessors” of v. s martyrs, as later ?) 

Verse 10 has a Markan parallel (Mk. 3 2s—29) with which 
Matthew conflates it, somewhat awkwardly. V. 10a is in close 
agreement with Matthew; but v. 10p has two surprising agreements 
with Mark, which may however be accounted for as removed in 
Matthew by editorial improvements. The verse seems to some 
extent a doublet of the preceding vv. s—9, as well as of Mark 3 28—29, 
—evidence of considerable popularity in the oral tradition; but its 
position in Luke is strange unless the evangelist found it in his 
source at this point, and Matthew’s transfer to conflate with Mark 
is in accordance with his usual procedure. Like much of the mate- 
rial of this panel of the gospel, the verse is obscure. The emphasis 
on confession links it with the preceding verse. 

Verses 11-12 have considerable verbal agreement (43 percent) 
with Matthew 10 19-20. The latter, however, is from Mark, and 
the contacts with Luke (tense of mepiumjonre, and mas ij) are 
perhaps accidental, though they gain in significance from the fact 
that vv. 2—9 are used by Matthew in the same chapter. The con- 
nection of these verses is poor, however, either with v. 10 or with v. 9, 
though they would fit well between v. 7 and v. s. Yet they are 
connected with vv. 2—9 by the general background of persecution, 
with vv. s—9 by the thought of confession, and with vv. 2—s by the 
reference to speaking. The reference to the Holy Spirit also con- 
nects v. 10 with v. 12; for these are the only places in Luke where 
the phrase has the form 70 dy:ov rvedua, and (with the possible 
addition of 3 22, 1 35, 2 26) the only places where a personal conno- 
tation is definitely required. Representation of the synagogue as a 
stronghold of persecution (v. 11, cf. 2112) is in accord with the 
general attitude of the “woes” preceding (cf. esp. 11 43): in G@ the 
synagogue is favored (cf. Lk. 4 15-30; 75). The verb mepimvav 
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appears elsewhere in Luke only in 10 41 and the section 12 22-26 
(ter). It seems probable, therefore, that vv. 10—12 were attached to 
vv. 2—9 in Luke’s source before it came into his hands. 

With this we conclude the review® of Canon Streeter’s second 
“block of Q;” and the detailed analysis goes to support his conclu- 
sion that the materials lay before the evangelist (even when compos- 
ing Proto-Luke) as a continuous document,—save that we should 
add that Luke 11 1—32 were drawn from one source, “G,” and Luke 
11 33—12 12 from a different document, which we may designate 
for the present as “N.” 

Luke 12 13—21. Streeter does not assign to Q, and his third “block 
of Q” begins with Luke 12 22. See the discussion below, page 188. 

(1) In the Discourse on Worry, Luke 12 22—31 and Matt. 6 25-33 
must beyond question have been drawn from a common source, and 
these verses are linked also to the common material of N. The 
principal note of the passage is ascetic,—a gentle otherworldliness 
full of pious trust and abnegation,—contrasting with the actual 
consciousness of hunger and privation which G exhibits. A like 
unfaltering trust is inculcated in N (Lk. 12 6—7, 11-12). 

Eschatology is absent here, but other aspects of Jewish thought 
are marked: contempt for Gentiles (v. 30, contrast Lk. 6 32—s4), 
national appropriation of God in the phrase Uuwv 6 ratip (v. 30), 
a very Hebraic use of \pvy7 = “appetite” (v. 22), and the Semitic 
parallelism of the poetry (cf. esp. vv. 22, 23, 24,—but for the last 
Matt. has a triad). The comparison with birds forms another slight 
link with Lk. 127, as the verb mepyvav does with Luke 12 11 
(elsewhere in Lk. only 1041). But the most striking characteristic 
of the section is its unworldly detachment, so complete that the 
passage leaves few indications of social setting upon which the 
student can take hold. 

Luke 12 s3—s4 have considerable agreement (52 percent) with 
Matt. 6 19-21, and the fact that both evangelists insert this section 
in connection with the preceding, though in different order, is good 
evidence that it stood in the same source. Transposition by Matthew, 
in the construction of his discourse, is more likely than by Luke, and 

® See Jour. Bib. Lit., XLVII (1928), pp. 104—116. 
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seems further indicated by the interruption of Matt. vv. 22-24, even 
though Matt. v. 19 connects well with Luke v. 21. This last fact, 
however, would indicate that Luke’s language is secondary at some 
points, especially the “Lukan characteristics”? ra jrapyovra and 
Baddavria (v. 33). The ascetic interest of the preceding section 
continues, and develops here to a true “interim ethic.” The refer- 
ence to alms as a good work recalls that of Luke 11 41. 

The intervening verse, Luke 12 32, is apparently an interpolation. 
It has no good connection on either side, and would fit better with 
the paragraph Luke 12 2—9(so Wellhausen, Lukasevangelium, p. 66). 
It seems also to imply in part some such reversal of values as that 
of Luke 6 20-21. Yet there is a certain connection with v. 31; for 
the injunction there finds its complement in the assurance that the 
search for the Kingdom will succeed, while the phrase 6 ratnp bua 
appears also in the preceding verse (v. 30). The eschatological note 
which appears here, however, is not found earlier in the section, and 
it is difficult to take “Kingdom” in the same sense in both v. 31 and 
v. 32. The verse may therefore be an interpolation, though its 
omission by Matthew in his transposition of material would have 
been easy. 

(2) The section on Covetousness, Luke 12 13—21, stands in close 
relation to the section discussed above. The thought of the passage, 
as expressed in v. 15 has the same ascetic note as the verses which 
follow it, and the Hebraic use of vy (v.19, but not v. 20, 
cf. vv. 22—23) and the reference to “barns” (v. 18, cf. v. 24) make 
the superficial connection quite close. This is further strengthened 
by the connection of v. 21 (wanting however in Codex Bezae) with 
Matt. 6 19. If it stood in the common source N, Matthew would 
have disliked the curt disclaimer of v. 14 (cf. Mt. 19 17), and would 
have found both the narrative and the parable out of place in his 
Great Sermon. The whole section, therefore, has been given to Q 
by Easton;® and vv. 13-15 were formerly attributed to Q by 
Streeter.® 


7 Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 35—51. 
8 Easton, op. cit., p. 201. 
® Streeter, B. S., in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 193. 
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On the other hand, the section bears some marks of interpolation. 
Though its own connection with v. 22 is good, it disturbs an equally 
good connection of v. 12 with v.22. In vv. 13—16 the “Lukan 
characteristics” are especially frequent (13 in the four verses), while 
the parable has the vividness and fulness of other narrative parables 
peculiar to Luke. There are some contacts with G also:—‘“not by 
bread alone” (v. 15, cf. 4 4), the anger against the rich (cf. 6 24, ete.), 
the peasant viewpoint which regards any freeholder as wealthy 
(v. 16b). Other interests, which may be “Lukan,” are the implied 
call to repentance, especially in v. 21, and the thought that death 
is a punishment (cf. 13 1-9). It should be noted, too, that the 
judgement comes with death, not with the Parousia,—a further 
contrast with the eschatological outlook of vv. 11-12, 32-34. The 
balance of evidence, therefore, inclines toward Streeter’s later view!” 
that this in an interpolation between blocks of Q, or, as we should 
say, N. 

(3) The Discourse on Watching, Luke 12 35—48, has a number of 
parallels in Matthew’s Eschatological Discourse (Mt. 24—25). The 
passages Luke 12 39-40, 42—46 (= Mt. 24 43-51) are in very close 
agreement with Matthew, in language, word-order, and verse se- 
quence, and a common source for these is certain. Verse 41 is an 
editorial transition, with a high proportion of “Lukan character- 
istics” (5), and no earlier source need be sought. 

This section has many of the characteristics of the common source 
N. The enigmatic quality of the sayings is marked, in v. 39, and in 
the way the parables of vv. 42—46 are introduced and applied. The 
eschatology is strongly marked, indeed this passage affords the first 
clear reference in Proto-Luke to the Parousia (vv. 40, 43, 46, cf. v. 37). 
The asceticism of the interim ethic appears in v. 45, and the idea of 
reward for individual religious loyalty has a definitely Jewish 
aspect, as has the (“Pauline”) phrase mera Tov amiorwv (v. 46), 
while the reversal of status is placed in this passage on moral 
grounds (contrast Lk. 6 21—26). The parabolic verses have a large 
element of allegory, in distinction from the striking narrative pa- 
rables peculiar to Luke (cf. 10 29—37; 12 16—20; 11 5—s). In the 

10 Td., The Four Gospels, p. 278. 
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eschatology there are one or two notes of a later time, with reference 
to the delay of the Parousia (vv. 45, 39—40, cf. v. 38). Verse 4o makes 
a poor connection with v. 39, but it is entirely apt to v. 3s. 

The connection of vv. 35—38 with the common source is already 
clear. The thought is the same and cast in the same mould. Alle- 
gory is even more prominent (v. 37), and the enigmatic quality is 
also detected (esp. v. 35). There are further Jewish touches also,— 
the Messianic banquet (v. 37), the division of the night into three 
watches (v. 3s).—and the reference +o “lights” recalls that of Luke 
11 s3—36. Matthew would hardly have used this in addition to the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, which he incorporates in the same 
discourse. 

Luke 12 47—48 form an appendix to the preceding paragraph, and 
there is a slight contrast between the “dismemberment” of the slave 
in v. 46 and the “flogging” which follows it in v. 47; but this is not a 
serious break in a passage the whole of which is allegorical, and it is 
quite possible that Matt. 24 51n is intentionally substituted for v.47. 
It is more significant, perhaps, that vv. 45—46 counsel watchfulness, 
while the point of v. 47 is, rather, faithful service. Yet the Jewish 
coloring still persists, and v. 47, which may well have applied to the 
scribe as teacher of the Torah (though Luke might interpret of Gen- 
tile and Jew in the church), recalls the strictures of Luke 11 46, 44, 
52. Verse 4sb, which is an independent logion, capable of trans- 
mission orally or in a document, contrasts with the frequently 
repeated saying of Luke 8 1s (= Mk. 4 25) and 19 26 (= Mt. 25 29). 
It is epigrammatic, but not so enigmatic as some other verses of the 
common source N. We must conclude, then, that these verses, 
though connected quite closely with the preceding, offer no clear 
proofs of their origin. 


The source N is now supposed to have included the following 
sections: 


(1) The Light in the Darkness Luke 11 33—36= Matt.6 22-23 
(2) The Six Woes 11 s8—s2= 23 6f; 23-36 
(3) (The Leaven of the Phari- 

sees) 12in =cf. Mk 815 
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(4) On Bearing Persecution 12 2-12 = Matt. 10 26-8, 

17—19, 12 32 
(5) On Worry 12 22-31= 6 25-33 
(6) The True Treasure 12 32-34= 6 19-21 
(7) On Watching 12 35—40= 24 43-44 
(8) The Faithful Servants 12 42—46 (48) = 24 45-51 


Bits of editorial setting and adaptation appear in Luke 11 37, (45), 
53—54, 12 1a, (32), 41; and the block Luke 12 13—21 seems to have 
been derived from a different source. 

This panel of the gospel has, likewise, an inner consistency and 
progress which is worthy of note. Conceived as the product of a 
Jewish Christian body content to remain a sect within the Jewish 
fold, it is entirely self-consistent. § 1, with its striking and enig- 
matic symbolism, demands loyalty to the truth, and so forms an 
apt introduction, leading up to the indictment of the established 
sects in §2. This indictment is definitely anti-Pharisaic and has 
some contacts with Sadducean thought; but the ascetic note which 
echoes even here, and later sounds strongly, suggests rather an 
affiliation with Essene practice. § 4 conveys comfort and encourage- 
ment for the new sect in its struggle to gain its footing beside the 
old, §§ 5—6 deal with the privation its adherents must risk, and 
with their unseen allies; and §§ 7—8, with a promise of reward for 
faithfulness, form a fitting conclusion to the whole. 

The materials of this panel, it will be noted, are very largely Q 
materials, and, while the Luke-Matthew parallels are scattered, 
they consist for the most part of blocks of several verses each. But 
beyond this point, (Lk. 12 48 (46)), the Luke-Matthew contacts are 
few and scattered and, except for the Q-apocalypse (Lk. 17 20—37) 
and a pair of parables (Lk. 13 1s—21), they never consist of more 
than a verse or two.1! This suggests the possibility of some further 
change of editorial treatment by either Luke or Matthew, and 
should make us cautious in drawing analogies from the earlier sec- 
tion for the later, as it might be an indication of diversity ofsource. 


11 On the apparent exceptions, Lk. 15 4—7; 19 11-27, see discussion of these 
passages in Jour. Bib. Lit., XLVITII, (1929), pp. 208—210. 
13 
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The character of N, as thus far recovered, may now be reviewed; 
though it has been remarked in passing that many of the prominent 
characteristics of G are wanting, or, indeed, replaced by opposing 
tendencies. 

On the literary side, the most striking characteristic of N is the 
large number of enigmatic and cryptic sayings, in which the figura- 
tive form is so developed that the exact reference or meaning is 
uncertain and obscure (cf. Lk. 11 33, 40—41, 48, 52; 12 2—s, 10, 39, 
42, 46). Judgement of the obscurity of these sayings is, of course, 
somewhat subjective, and lists by different students will of necessity 
vary. But the point of style here at issue is rather strikingly con- 
firmed by Wickes,!* who in giving a slightly different list of similar 
sayings from the whole of the Great Interpolation, finds 13 in this 
brief panel, N, as against 18 in all the rest of the Interpolation,—3 
of them from G. Parables are wanting in this section; in their place 
stand either generalized observations (Lk. 11 33; 12 6, 24, 27—28, 39) 
or allegorical comparisons, (Lk. 11 39, 12 43—46, 35—38, 47—48). The 
triads of G are wanting, and the parallelism of Semitic verse is 
quite frequent (Lk. 12 2—3, 5, s—10, 22—24, 27, 29, 35, and cf. Moffatt’s 
translation). Actual quotation of the Old Testament is not found, 
nor reminiscence of Old Testament language: instead there are 
allusive references to the laws (Lk. 11 44), or to Old Testament. 
characters (Lk. 11 51, 12 27). 

One of the most marked characteristics of the source is a perva- 
sive atmosphere of Jewish legalism, almost of Pharisaism. The 
Torah is respected as an absolute authority (Lk. 11 42, 52, cf. 16 17, 
and contrast 16 16, 18; 171, etc.), and the “tradition,” though gall- 
ing, is also assumed to be essential (Lk. 11 46, 52). Attention is 
paid to the detailed rules regarding ceremonial purity (11 39, 44), 
tithes (11 42), and almsgiving (11 41, 42; 12, 33); and scribes (11 
45—52, 53; 12 47) and Pharisees (11 37-44; 12 1), though rebuked, 
are held to a high ideal. These details are largely from a single 
section; but the background of Jewish ideas is found elsewhere: the 
synagogue as a favored place of religious instruction seems hinted 
at (11 43; 12 47), though it is also referred to as a court of persecu- 

12 Wickes, D. R., Sources of Luke’s Perean Section, p. 38. 
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tion (12 11). The view of God is particularistic (12 30) and there is 
a marked contempt for gentiles (12 30, 46). The prophets of old are 
revered as figures of the past (11 47—49), and specific Jewish ideas 
also appear: the concept of blood-vengeance as transferred to God 
(11 47-51), the idea of the Messianic banquet (12 37), the use of 
\bux7 for “appetite” (12 22, cf. 12 19), and the division of the night 
into three watches instead of four (12 ss). 

Above all, the eschatology marks the Jewish coloring of the whole. 
Four of the sections are pervaded by the apprehension of impending 
world-catastrophe, and a fifth has this note at the end (§§ 4, 6, 7, 8, 
and 2b). These include at least 24 verses with eschatological color- 
ing, out of the whole number (58) ascribed to N. This gives unusual 
prominence to eschatological thought in this panel of the gospel, 
although it is restrained and we have here no formal apocalypse. 
The idea of Divine judgement is brought in frequently (Lk. 11 50; 
12 s—9, 10, 43, 46, 47—48) with a promise of reward according to 
deserts (12 33, 37, 43), which is sometimes depicted as a reversal of 
present status (12 s2, 43, 45). Gehenna is once mentioned as a place 
for torment (12 5). The Parousia is definitely alluded to in the last 
sections (12 37—s8, 40, 43, 46), but without identification of the per- 
son of the Messiah. In view of these expectations, the disciples are 
exhorted to watchfulness (12 s6—s7, 39, 45-46), to boldness in con- 
fessing their faith (12 s, 11-12) and in preaching (12 2—s, 11-12), 
and to brave endurance of persecution (11 49; 12 2, 4, 7, 11-12). In 
ethics there is an ascetic tone (12 22—23, cf. 12 15), emphasizing a 
passive trust (12 22—s1, cf. 12 e—7, 11-12) that at times amounts 
almost to fatalism (12 4—5), and that becomes a true interim ethic 
at some points (12 33—34, 45). The warning against covetousness 
(12 15) in a section not assigned to N, has less of this ascetic tone. 

Other marks of the social environment are few. Note may be 
made of the possible interest in the poor implied in the injunction to 
give alms (11 41, 12 33),—unless this is merely a “good work,’—and 
in the complaint against extortion (11 39) and injustice (11 42). 
There is also an implied comparison of the disciples (not their 
Master) with the prophets (11 47, 49), and reference to their inspira- 
tion by the Holy Spirit (12 12). In this section, too, there occur the 

13* 
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only two references in Luke which require a personal conception of 
the Holy Spirit (12 10, 12, cf. also 3 22; 1 35; 2 26) as against a possi- 
bly quantitative conception. 

A few words or phrases largely confined, in Luke, to this panel 
may be noted: dore éXenuoovvny (11 41; 12 33), the order of the 
phrase To dytov wvebua (12 10, 12), and the verb mepeuvay (12 11, 
22-26, cf. 10 41); and half of the occurrences of the ““Lukan” word 
vowixos (never found in Markan sections, however) are in the 
“woes” (11 45—52, cf. 7 30, 10 25, 14 3). 

Indications of provenance are scanty. There is a reference to 
Jerusalem at one point (11 51), but perhaps from a distance. The 
most noteworthy feature is the great preponderance of Jewish col- 
oring; which takes the form of an acceptance of fundamental 
Pharisaic teaching and Essene asceticism, with an almost Sadducean 
attack upon the Pharisees. But anything specifically Christian is 
almost entirely wanting in this panel of the gospel. This suggests an 
origin in some circle of ultraconservative Jewish Christians similar 
to that over which James the Just presided. The name “Nazarean,” 
applied to these Christians and to their later remnants, is therefore 
appropriate for this source, and the symbol “N”’ may be used as a 
convenient designation. 
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OME yearsago in an issue of “The Personalist,”} a philosophical 

magazine published at the University of Southern Calif.,the writer 
presented a tentative approach to the much abused book of Eccle- 
siastes which involved a recognition of possible currents of philo- 
sophic speculation that were contemporary with Koheleth. 

Since then, the writer has taken occasion to carry further a word 
study of the opening chapter in the light of Assyro-Babylonian 
roots, with the result that there has emerged an even stronger 
conviction that past exegesis has neglected an important aspect of 
Koheleth, and that a splendid bit of practical philosophy has been 
relegated into the limbo of scripture to be put up with but not 
taken seriously. 

Of course, any composite book may have several strands running 
through it. After the view herein presented it will be easy enough 
to remark “but how about—?” The point is, that too often the 
whole cast of the book has been determined by certain possible 
pessimistic elements, ignoring just as patent constructive elements. 
If it is to be a matter of choice, at least it is permissible to choose 
some strand that yields the greatest spiritual value and that better 
meets the eternal quest of the race for light. Scientific exegesis 
does not demand validity of the negative to the exclusion of the 
positive. 


1 July, 1925, The Re-instatement of Ecclesiastes. 
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The pressing problems of the Greek period are too well known 
to review here. The onward sweep of Greek culture and philo- 
sophy after Alexander’s conquest was sure to arouse conflict in Jew- 
ish minds. Koheleth reads like the sketchy outline of a class dis- 
cussion between sage and youthful disciples. The first question, 
“What is worth while ?” is the inevitable query of youth inachang- 
ing order. 

The question was intensified by the Heraclitic elements in cur- 
rent philosophy. If the translators of the Bible had not taken 
themselves so seriously, and had known the setting of the book, 
they might have intuitively associated the Heraclitic philosophy of 
ceaseless flux with the Hebraic term, 5377. The ‘Zeitgeist’ of Ec- 
clesiastes imperatively demands that the search for term meanings 
be guided by the possible needs of those who used the words. Psy- 
chology may be a nebulous science, but it will shed measurable 
light on many ‘problems of textual criticism. A scientific Geneva 
is badly needed in the mélée of modern scholarship. 

Keeping this and the Heraclitic philosophy in mind, pla leaps 
into vivid significance. “‘To be as a vapour,” “vaporous,” hence 
“nothingness,” “vanity,” says the dictionary, and seventeenth 
century interpreters of religion would agree. But the characteristic 
of cloud or vapor is restless, unceasing change. The cloud is in 
a perpetual state of becoming. pol 537 is Hebrew superlative, 
“change of changes” or “exceeding great change,” “ceaseless 
change,”’—all is change. 

Here is Hebrew philosophy coming to grips with a popular Hel- 
lenistic element. Koheleth’s linguistic problem was probably as 
torturing as that of those who would discuss a modern complex 
world in classical Hebrew terms. It demands many a twist and 
subtle connotation, but in the light of modern time, the meaning 
of the revived vocabulary is clear. Koheleth had to fight fire with 
fire, philosophy with philosophy, verbiage with verbiage. He was 
not unmindful of Greek concepts. He could accommodate his tongue 
to them as glibly as any, so he took up the gauntlet in Heraclitic 
terms. 

oon bon. saith Koheleth, thus admitting the first contention 
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of the rising generation. Everything is change. But if all the world 
is a-change, what is worth while? What is fixed ? 

Again picturing sage and disciples, DIN? uD, what is left 
to a man? MUN is not limited to such terms as “profit,” or 
“reward,” or “advantage.” The Assyrian ataru signifies “left over,”’? 

“exceed,” or “abound.”? Out of life’s ebullition, what abounds? 
What exceeds all else? What is left?4 Furthermore, Per 7? pe} 
suggests not only “toil” in muscular sense, but “trouble,” or “opa- 
queness”> (Assyrian) or “lifting.” Here is subtle humor. These 
dapper Greeks, these self-important o7epuoddyo, who would 
carry the weight of the universe on their turgid logic! Very well, 
what is left after the furrowed brow has registered the heavy cere- 
bration within ? 

It has all happened before. Each generation is sure that none 
other was so bright, or so beset with problems 83 “17} pn Ww. 

"Ti Assyrian duru, suggests not only generations but cycles that 
come and go—the recurrent agitation of an evolving homo. There is 
a twinkling eye as the sage reminds his youthful followers that ages 
come and go, rising generations chafe and seethe, but nd? Pw 
NY, the universe ploughs along on schedule. It is a tremen- 
dously steadying thought, couched in solid, simple Hebrew. 

The OY Ni, in verse five, has presented difficulties to the 
commentators. Some have deleted it entirely. In the spirit of the 
sage, it may be retained, perhaps not as classic style, but none the 
less meaningful Hebrew. The sun rises and sets, and struggles up 
again and lo, OY Nin. The Greek dazzled Jewish youth, lost in the 
skepticism of the new day, needs to be reminded that the world 
moves on, law still operates, some things are still fixed. The sun 


rises, sets, rises again and “there he is!” OY Ni may suggest 


2 Muss Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch, I, 133. 

3 Lyon, D. G. An Assyrian Manual, p. 108. 

4 So Genung, Words of Koheleth, p. 215 note. 

5 Bezold, C., Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar, p. 40. 

6 Compare Barton’s excellent note, International Critical Commentary, 
Ecclesiastes, p. 73. 
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syntactical difficulties, but one feels that the students of Koheleth 
got much more than syntax out of it. 

Verse seven has another choice morsel. All the rivers flow to the 
sea, xd 13}°8 O87). The nun energicum’ adds weight to the evi- 
dence that this too is pedagogical subtlety. The rivers of specu- 
lation flowed incessantly. Judaism was drenched by Hellenism. 
Surely all this mass of philosophical cogitation would outweigh 
Moses and Torah! Yes, muses Koheleth, the rivers flow to the sea, 
but the sea is xDD 43)°$—not yet filled up! Sly, witty, barbed, but 
basically sound! "Floods of speculation could not drown the ocean 
of sober fact. The ten commandments were not thistle-down to 
be blown away by a puff of philosophic wind. 

The notation of wisdom, folly, wine, and wealth, is not cynical; 
it is scientific observation of conditions on this planet. They are 
but elements of 5371, impermanent. Chapter three has often been 
interpreted as a lament of the ceaseless round of life. Instead, it 
is part of the basic optimism of Koheleth. We are in a world of 
law and order, and that kind of world must have some focal point. 
I cannot agree with those who look at this book through spectacles 
of one tint. Posit pessimism to begin with, and of course every- 
thing looks that way. Not the wearisome round of life, but the 
inevitable law and rationale of our world is the point developed. 

This first dissertation rises to a climax in the answer given in 
verse 22. There is nothing better than for man to rejoice in his 
work, and that is his pon. There is no evidence that pon must mean 
‘reward’ or ‘profit’ here, or in 2 10, 5 18 and 9 9. This is to lift by 
one’s own exegetical bootstraps. The root denotes a possession, @ 
deeded piece of property. It is something that cannot be taken 
away. Here we have Koheleth’s answer to Heraclitus. In a chang- 
ing world, one thing is fixed and cannot be taken away—the 
satisfaction in work well done is a pon. a deeded possession. As 
long as there is mind and consciousness, in this world or the next, 
the individual has this possession. This pon i is what is left, JTUN, 
out of all the vicissitudes, ova, of life. 


? Davidson, A. B., Hebrew Grammar, p. 136n. 
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It is possible to make Koheleth a manual of pessimism, or it is 
possible to unravel a thread of brilliant rebuttal to Hellenistic 
assumption. The book is a weaving of several strands and perhaps 
some scholar will some day venture to hold that of several contri- 
buting minds, at least one can actually be detached through critical 
technique and thus revealed as the champion of a philosophy of 
hope that flowered above the enervating — of Hellenistic 
sophistication. 
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NOTE ON GENERAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
IN HEBREW 


Dr. ROBERT GORDIS 
NEW YORK CITY 


ENESIS 4 is OP’ OMYIW PP 37 9D J) has always re- 
mained a difficulty syntactically, at best only partially under- 
stood. It has been almost universally conceded! that Op. cannot 
have }‘P JW as subject, for the Kal passive of OP3? has the mean- 


ing “‘to be avenged”’’ and not “have vengeance visited upon one.” 
Therefore two subjects for the word in question have been suggest- 
ed: (1) Cain, (2) the murder. Whichever alternative we adopt, 
TP IW remains without a verb, and several explanations of its 
construction are current. 

According to one view! }'p JN oD is a casus pendens, similar to 
such instances as (1 Samuel 3 11) N38 “AY nyosn yow oD or 
(Psalms 10315) MO. TEND, 

This comparison is, however, erroneous as will be plain upon 
examination of the nature of the casus pendens. In the genuine 
instances there is always a word in the clause referring back to the 
suspended phrase. For example in T3I8 ‘AW my o3A yo 53, the 
suffix of Nt harks back to Tyg’ 59. In 9! YYND WX, the suffix 


1 But cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 668a, who renders “‘vengeance be taken.” 
2 Not the Hophal, as maintained by Delitzsch, Tuch, Brown-Driver- 
Briggs and others. 
3 So nearly all the commentators: Tuch, Delitzsch, Skinner et al. 
_ £ Adopted by Skinner, Spurrell. See Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley 116w. 
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of 1¥9 links the clause up with W138. This will be found to be the 
universal characteristic of the casus pendens, indeed its essential 
feature. Only in this way does W138 remain the logical and emphat- 
ic subject of 19} V$M3. In our case, then, no casus pendens exists, 
as there is no ‘connecting link with the introductory phrase b» 
}'P 415 to be found anywhere in the words Op’ OYA. 

The other view, maintained by Koenig,® offers no explanation 
whatever of the suspended participle, and contents itself with 
remarking: “Das Subjekt des Partizipialsatzes ist nicht identisch 
mit einem Satzteil des untergeordneten Satzes.” How the participle 
is to be construed is left unexplained. Koenig adduces several other 
examples: Numbers 35 30, NY AX MST OMY sy) D3 130 53, 
Joshua 2 18, Proverbs 17 14, J ob 41 18, where the same “condition 
obtains as in Genesis 4 15. Besides we may also add 1 Samuel 2 13 
735 Wy3 RH Mt mat wx rr) which differs only in the use of 
the Vav. 

The failure to find an explanation for these constructions is due 
to the erroneous conception that Biblical grammar is identical 
with Hebrew grammar, and the consequent failure to employ the 
rich stores of later Hebrew. Without doubt Biblical Hebrew should 
be viewed as one phase in the long history of the Hebrew language, 
each stage of which is intimately bound up with every other. 
Instead it is too often set apart and thus it suffers the consequen- 
ces of its “splendid isolation”. 

The true explanation of the seemingly independent participle, 
somewhat approximated by Koenig and Delitzsch,® is that we are 
here dealing with another variety of the conditional sentence, perfectly 
legitimate and explicable when its origin is taken into account. It 
is well known that in order to express hypothetically general truths 
borne out by experience Biblical usage prefers the perfect, as in 
Proverbs 18 20, 3% N$D NWN NYD. Yet this form is by no means 
exclusive. The participle, long before it emerges completely as an 


5 Koenig: Lehrgebéiude II, 2, 412s, who indeed quotes several Mishnic 
examples. 

® Delitzsch on Genesis 415 (English translation vol. Ip. 188) already speaks 
of it as a virtually hypothetical protasis (quicumque si quispiam). 
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actual present tense, as in later Hebrew, begins to be felt as a verbal 
form. It is applied to the statement of general truths, at first 
purely nominally, but eventually more and more as a verb. Thus 
by the side of 31 N¥O AWN NSD, Hebrew syntax may say (Pro- 
verbs 13 3) TW} WY VB AWY3. This originally meant “The guardian 
of his mouth is the saviour of his life” (purely nominal), and then 
was taken to mean “he who guards his mouth saves his life” (ver- 
bal). Eventually it is felt as a pure condition: “if one guards his 
mouth, he saves his life.” Of the same type are Proverbs 13 13, 
20 Kere, 24 etc. 

From this class of conditional sentence, where the subject of the 
protasis is identical with that of the apodosis, it is merely one step 
to the use of a different subject in the apodosis. 

That the use of the participle is on a plane with the use of the 
perfect, is demonstrated by the following Mishnah in Peah 3, 5: 


Sosy ARS NI AM wosyd AND pM A wT AM NaS mM mpd 
ST TNS 550 AND pM ww TN 7K “Mp ron 


“Tf one took the north end of the tree, and the other the south, 
each one gives Peah’ for himself. 

“Tf one sells stalks of a tree in the midst of his field, the buyer 
gives Peah from each one.” 


Two observations will here suffice: 

(1) The two conditional sentences are obviously similar in 
intent, yet in the first section we find the perfect used, while the 
second uses the participle. 

(2) What appears absolutely conclusive of the conditional nature 
of the second sentence is the fact that we have a most important 
change of subject. As Bertinoro points out, it is not the seller 
(12171) but the buyer (Mp1d71) who is the subject of ANB JM3. Here 
a word=for=word translation of the clause (“‘the seller of stalks of a 
tree in the midst of his field, gives Peah from each one’’) gives us the 
very opposite of the intent of the Mishnah! What is more, in order 
to obtain npn as the subject of MRD 3, we are compelled 
to recognize in 317 an actual protasis. 


7 Cf. Leviticus 19 9 and 23 22 for the Biblical injunction. 
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One more illustration where positive danger of error lurks and 
where nevertheless the participle is chosen in the protasis is afforded 
by Mishnah Demai 7, 1: 


Anwyon dy oxo 1X Nim oy doxew ran nx porn 
AN TON 


“Tf one invites his friend to eat with him, though he (sc. the 
friend) does not trust him in regard to tithes, the guest must say 
etc.)” 

Here, too, failure to recognize the conditional force of JOON 
would make it the subject of "i8, whereas the intent of the Mish- 
nah is that the guest pronounce the formula (so Maimonides, Heller, 
et al.). Again we are compelled to assume an actual protasis and 
apodosis to extract any meaning from the construction of the Mish- 
nah. 

The explanation of the syntax of Genesis 415 and the analogous 
examples is now clear. We are dealing with genuine conditional 
sentences, with the participle as the protasis, where the change of 
subject is as regular as in any other type of condition. 


Genesis 4 15 is to be translated literally: “If anyone kill Cain, he 
(sc. Cain) will be avenged sevenfold.” 

I Samuel 2 13: “If any man offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant 
would come etc.” 


Numbers 35 so: “If anyone kill a soul, only by witnesses shall 
the murderer be killed.” 

Joshua 2 18: “Behold when we come into the land, you shall bind 
etc.” 

Proverbs 17 13: “If one returns evil for good, evil shall not de- 
part from his house.” : 

Job 41 18: “If one lay at him with the sword, it will not hold.” 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Der Abschiu8 von Baudissin’s ,,.KYRIOS®. 


Dreimal (1927 I/II, 1927 III/IV, 1928 I/II) habe ich in dieser 
Zeitschrift von diesem Vermichtnis des Grafen Baudissin berich- 
tet: gegen Ende des abgelaufenen Jahres 1929, eher als man er- 
warten durfte, ist nun die 11. und 12. Lieferung, und damit der 
Schlu8 des Riesenwerkes in Gestalt seines vierten Teiles erschie- 
nen. Von diesem Bande kann man nicht berichten, ohne dem die 
Ehre zu geben, dem er so gut wie ausschlieBlich zu verdanken ist 
und gehért, dem Herausgeber Professor Otto Eissfeldt. In der Ver- 
6ffentlichung dieses Werkes hat er seinem Lehrer und Freunde ein 
Denkmal errichtet, das an Aufwand von Miihe und Arbeit, von 
Liebe und Treue nicht leicht seinesgleichen findet. Der Wortlaut 
von Baudissins eigener Arbeit lauft im Dritten Teil zu Ende; den 
Kern dieses vierten und letzten bilden die ,,Nachtrage vom Her- 
ausgeber“ 8. 1—68 und ,,Nachtrage Zweite Reihe vom Heraus- 
geber“ S. 185—215. Eine Literatur von erstaunlichem Umfang ist 
hier bewaltigt; was.immer zur Erlauterung von Baudissins Aus- 
fiihrungen noch dienen mag, bis auf die jiingste Gegenwart, ist hier 
zusammengetragen, stets genau zu seiner Stelle und in klarer, iiber- 
sichtlicher Fassung. Und selbst der Inhalt dieser Nachtrage ist 
aufgenommen in den zweiten Hauptbestandteil dieses Bandes, die 
schier endlosen Register (S. 69—184. 216—223). Mit auBerster Ge- 
nauigkeit, zerlegt in ,,Sachen, Gétter, Personen, Orte, Forscher, 
Stellen“, die letzteren wieder in 11 Gebiete verteilt, ist hier der 
ganze Inhalt des Werkes gebucht, so daf es sich nun dem Leser fiir 
jedes einzelne, auch das kleinste Bediirfnis auseinander- und offen- 
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legt. Seine Nutzbarkeit wird dadurch vervielfacht. Hier werden wir, 
wie 8. V des Vorworts zu Teil I uns belehrt, neuen Dank schuldig, 
einem treuen Mitarbeiter des Herausgebers, Julius Rieger, der 
auch ,,die Last der gesamten Korrektur mit ihm getragen hat“. 
Eine gewaltige Summe sorgfaltigster Arbeit hat er damit beige- 
steuert. Wie viele der Besten sonst noch das Ihrige zum vollen Ge- 
lingen beigetragen haben, sagt uns dieselbe Seite des Vorworts. 
Und nun kénnen wir nichts Besseres tun, als Eissfeldt eben dort 
weiter zu folgen, wenn er uns zum Abschlu8 des Ganzen seine eigene 
Stellung zu Baudissins Arbeit andeutet. Folgendes seine Worte 
dariiber im ganzen Umfang. ,,In den beiden ersten Teilen seines 
Werkes scheint mir B. die These, daB das — seinerseits wieder von 
semitischer Diktion abhingige — Kyrios der Septuaginta nicht 
etwa Ubersetzung eines alteren Adonaj ist, sondern die Bildung die- 
ses Kigennamens veranla8t oder doch mit veranlaBt hat, und daB 
dies in den letzten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderten aufgekommene 
Adonaj dann vielfach in den hebriischen Text eingedrungen ist 
und hier das altere Jahwe zuriickgedrangt oder ganz verdrangt hat, 
erwiesen und damit ein ebenso fiir den Text des Alten Testaments 
wie fiir die von ihm bezeugte Entwicklung der jiidischen Religion 
bedeutsames Ergebnis gewonnen zu haben. In ahnlicher Weise 
stellt der dritte Teil, der die Vorgeschichte des Kyrios und des 
Adonaj verfolgt und beide als charakteristisch verschiedene Aus- 
strahlungen der spezifisch-semitischen Vorstellung des Gottes als 
des Herrn zu verstehen sucht, das Kyrios namlich als den seinen 
Verehrern zugehérenden, das Adonaj aber als den ihnen gebieten- 
den absoluten Herrn, einen vertieften Einblick in die Art semiti- 
scher Gottesvorstellung und Religion dar. Obwohl, wie ich schon 
1926 in meiner Wiirdigung von B.’s Lebenswerk (ZDMG 5 [80], 
S. 126) angedeutet habe, hier gelegentlich die Ideen den Quellen 
nicht abgewonnen, sondern aufgenétigt werden, und obwohl, worauf 
ich ebenfalls schon friiher aufmerksam gemacht habe (ZDMG 8 
[83], S. 21ff.), manche von B. als spezifisch-semitisch in Anspruch 
genommene Erscheinung in Wahrheit etwa sumerisch oder klein- 
asiatisch oder auch allgemein-altorientalisch ist, kann die Richtig- 
keit und Wichtigkeit seiner Grundthese nicht bezweifelt werden. 
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Hier ist tatsichlich ein Charakteristikum der semitischen Gottes- 
vorstellung erfaBt und unter Verarbeitung eines sehr reichen Quel- 
lenmaterials anschaulich dargestellt, und es liegt wirklich so, daB 
das Kyrios und das Adonaj in dieser spezifisch-semitischen Gottes- 
anschauung ihre Wurzel haben. Uber diese neu gewonnenen oder 
vertieften alteren Erkenntnisse hinaus ist B.’s Werk auch darum 
bedeutsam und programmatisch, weil es in einer Zeit, da die Er- 
forschung des Alten Orients bei der Fiille des neu gewonnenen und 
sich standig vermehrenden Materials in fast beziehungslose Kinzel- 
wissenschaften zu zerfallen droht, eine Zusammenfassung der vie- 
len Einzelerscheinungen zu einer nach dem Wesen der Sache grei- 
fenden Synthese unternimmt. Denn solch eine Synthese mu’ immer 
das Ziel der Forschung bleiben, auch auf die Gefahr hin, daB sie 
schon bei ihrem Hervortreten in Einzelheiten iiberholt ist. Die Rich- 
tigkeit des Ganzen deckt dann einiger Einzelheiten Mangel.“ Man 
kann, wie mir scheint, einer so ruhigen Wiirdigung des groBen 
Werkes seitens dessen, der wie kein anderer befahigt ist, seinen 
Wert zu ermessen, mit gutem Gewissen zustimmen. Hier ist uns 
ein grundlegendes Stiick Religionspsychologie aufgetan, dessen 
Bewialtigung wie nicht leicht etwas anderes das Eindringen in die 
Tiefen der semitischen Religion und Religionen erméglicht. Fiir 
naheren Aufschlu8 iiber das ganze Werk sei auf Johannes Hehns 
ausfiihrlichen Bericht in der Deutschen Literaturzeitung vom 
22. Februar 1930 (Spalte 339—350) verwiesen. 

Zum Schlu8 aber gebiihrt unser wiarmster Dank noch dem Ver- 
leger Dr. Alfred Tépelmann, der eine so groBe Aufgabe auf sich ge- 
nommen und aufs vortrefflichste gelést hat. Mége der Erfolg seinen 
tapferen Entschlu8 vollauf rechtfertigen! 

Universitat Marburg K. BuDDE 





